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Announcement 


WE TAKE great pride in announcing the fact that each day finds 
us doing something new—doing something no other laboratory has 
done before—improving upon old processes, perfecting new ones— 
and above all, actually giving our clientele the utmost perfection in 
laboratory work. 


Our Experimental Laboratory, maintained solely for your benefit, 
is prepared at all times to assist you in the solution of many difficult 
problems and its co-operation is offered you gratis. 


WHEN we Say that every department of our laboratory is in charge 
of an expert we are not merely “‘stating’’ something because it seems 
the customary thing todo. We say it because it is true and invite your 
thorough investigation. 


Wuat do you think about this P— 


Is IT worth your while to try a laboratory that not only has high 
ideals of workmanship, but inflexibly maintains them ? 


THE Kosmos Laboratories are under the personal supervision of 
Doctor Elmore R. Walters. 


Kosmos Film Laboratories 





W000 eee eee 


DEVELOPING — PRINTING —TITLES 


Specializing in Color Work 


SINGLE, DOUBLE and TRIPLE TONES 
22 Different Tints 


4811 FOUNTAIN AVENUE 
Phone Hollywood 3266 Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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The American Cinematographer 


The Voice of the Motion Picture Cameramen of America; 
the men who make the pictures 


SILAS E. SNYDER, Eprror 
Associate Epirorns—ALVIN WYCKOFF, H. LYMAN BROENING, KARL BROWN, PHILIP H. WHITMAN 


An educational and instructive publication éspousing progress and art in motion picture pho- 
tography while fostering the industry 


We cordially invite news articles along instructive and constructive lines of motion picture photography from our 
members and directors active in the motion picture industry. All articles for publication must be signed by name of writer. 


Meetings of the American Society of Cinematographers are held every Monday evening in their rooms, suite 325 
Markham Building. On the first and third Monday of each month the open meeting is held; and on the second and 
fourth the meeting of the Board of Governors. 


— semi-monthly by The American Society of Cinematographers, Inc., Suite 325 Markham Bldg., Holly- 
wood, if. 


Terms: United States, $3.00 a year in advance; single copies 15 cents. Canada, $3.50 a year; foreign, $4.00 a year. 


Phone Holly 4404 


(Copyright by the American Society of Cinematographers) 
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cAmerican “Motion Pidures cAbroad 


Written tor THe AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


By O. G. Cocks 
Secretary of 
The National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 


OR the sake of humanity, in the countries of the world 
full of the ferment of dissatisfaction and the yeast of 
democracy, true Americans must exercise care in the 
exportation of American motion pictures to the countries 
of the Pacific, the South Atlantic and the Indian Oceans. 
Here is an epic theme! America, as the oldest and 
greatest democracy in the world, has a message for the 
world’s peoples. We have many faults, but they are the 
faults of an intelligent democracy. I venture to declare, 
as a people, we are the most wholesome. Certainly we 
are the most contented and industrious. The common 
man has a greater opportunity here to live his own life, 
educate himself and his family, express his opinions and 
pursue business, than anywhere else on God’s footstool. 
By far the best medium for telling our story to the minds 
and souls of the masses of people elsewhere is the motion 
picture. It penetrates further and deeper than states- 
men, books, newspapers, or business propaganda. It 
touches minds, arouses interest and starts discussion 
right where the average person lives. 

The world today increasingly is shifting in the hands 
of the people. Intelligent or unintelligent, they are be- 
ginning to rule. This is true of India and Japan. It is 
accomplished in the Balkan states. It has long been 
true of South America. Egypt and China have shaken 
themselves. For the sake of present and future genera- 
tions all these people need enlightenment to avoid trou- 
ble and to march forward. The flaming torch of de- 
mocracy is the motion picture. 

The war increased mightily the world vogue of .Amer- 
ican Films. People find in them something unique and 
different from the ideas imbedded in European photo- 
plays. The demands since the war have been steady in 
spite of increasing competition from Europe. It is evi- 
dent to other people beside the Americans that many 
of the stories there told are morbid and decadent. People 
throughout the world absorb knowledge while they are 
amused, entertained and interested. 

The motion picture has penetrated to the center of the 
lands facing the Seven Seas. The common people have 
received it gladly because it helps them to play. It 
speaks to them through the eye which is common to all 
men and tells the story even though the mind cannot read. 

Intermingled through the stories are ideas of life, 
manners and customs which are new and, therefore, 
thrilling. France, Italy and England have contributed 
to this world-wide amusement and now America is fur- 
nishing the lion’s share. This fact is significant; for the 
golden threads of democracy run back and forth through 
the warp and woof of the material furnishing happiness 
to the peoples. 

No one can adequately describe democracy. It is 
more fundamental than any phrases of speech. It grows 
we know not how—“first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear.” The best known instru- 
ment for furnishing lasting impressions is the picture. 
America has no hidden designs for a world conquest in 
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The 


Downing 
Process: 
Laboratories 


Incorporated 


are now open for business 
and extend greetings to the 
A. S. C. together with a cor- 
dial invitation to the cam- 
eramen to visit our plant 
and bring such tests as they 
may desire. 


Much of interest will be 
found in the February 15th 
issue of this publication re- 
garding our new process. 
Read it carefully. 





Downing Process Laboratories 


Incorporated 


6363 Santa Monica Blvd., 


Tel. Hollywood 4777. Hollywood, Cal. 
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the spread of American ideas through motion pictures. 
We do not want the peoples here. We do not wish to 
invade these countries or exploit them. We do not wish 
them to become externally like ourselves. We do wish 
them to use the best we have evolved for their own good. 
We do want them to understand us at the same time we 
understand them. We do want them to do away with the 
age-old ideas which have wrought unspeakable evil; dis- 
ease, inequalities, hopelessness, ignorance, starvation, 
immoralities, oppression, and premature death. 


Age-old evils die slowly and only in response to ideas 
and ideals which penetrate to the center of the mass 
mind. There must, therefore, be a steady flow of pic- 
tures. There must be reiteration. The story with varia- 
tions must strike like drops on the stone until they pene- 
trate ignorant but receptive minds. The habits of gener- 
ations must give way as the people see, think and desire. 

This is best accomplished by indirection. Propa- 
ganda which is planned usually fails. The obvious is 
viewed with suspicion. The vehicle which carries demo- 
cratic ideas in the most truthful and lasting form is the 
picture drama. This captures the imagination; it thrills 
and holds spellbound with its plot, color and crisis. Less 
satisfactory is the comedy which depends for its humor 
on incidents which imply a knowledge of the intricacies 
of a nation’s life. All people, whether white, black, yel- 
low or brown, go through the same life cycles which 
make the drama a common language. While the story 
is being unfolded, countless incidents which are common- 
place to you and me strike into the minds of those who 
have other habits and other customs. 

Have you ever realized how distinct and characteristic 
is the American way of living? That which is common- 
place in any city or village from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, is startling and new in any country across the 
water. All of them require consideration and readjust- 
ment of minds. Those things which you cannot describe 
because they are so fundamental, slowly become clear 
as countless pictures assume them as a matter of common 
knowledge. Consider, if you will, such questions as 
clothes, sanitation, food, mechanical, agricultural, busi- 
ness, home and civic devices. Each of them furnishes 
material for excited talk in the zenana, the market place, 
and the kahn. Our homes, social relationships, personal 
opportunities and the absence of class oppression, or 
class hatreds, are all new and astonishing. The people 
wonder at our systems of education. They marvel at the 
evidences of wealth of the working people. They cannot 
understand our systems of political freedom and our 
choices of democratic leaders. As they turn from the 
sight of the caravan or river boats to the motion picture 
which shows our methods of travel and freight transpor- 
tation, they gasp with astonishment. Perhaps the most 
unusual of all is the respect of the American for woman- 
kind, the liberties she possesses by natural right and the 
free intermingling of the sexes beyond the confines of 
the home. This is even more startling than the evident 
love of children and the freedom given them during the 
long years of growth and education. These, and far 
more, the American motion picture tells by indirection to 
the peoples of the world. 

Most important is the evidence presented again and 
again that the American, whether he be of Canada or the 
United States, is far from perfect. These stories flashed 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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The Negative 


IS THE 


Important Thing! 


Unless your negatives are properly handled 
in developing, no laboratory can give you 
perfect release prints. 


We specialize in good, consistent, even 
negatives and daily prints. 


Below are some of the recent productions 
on which we handled the negatives: 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


*‘The Three Musketeers” 
**The Mark of Zorro” 
**The Nut” 


ANITA STEWART 


“The Woman He Married” 
“Rose O” the Sea” 


WARD LASCELLE 
“Rip Van Winkle” 


T. HAYES HUNTER’S 
‘The Light in the Clearing” 


CHARLES H. DUELL 


Inspiration Pictures, Inc. 


“The Cave Girl’’ 


ROBERT BRUNTON 
“Without Benefit of Clergy” 


Clune 


Film Laboratories 


5356 MELROSE AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 2700 


“Quality and Individual Service,’’ Our Motto 
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cArt vs. Commercialism 


By J. A. 


[T HAPPENED a few years ago at a semi-formal lunch- 
eon where different branches of our industry were 
represented. 

At that time we were just beginning to see and realize 
the possibility of vivifying a picture production through 
ART in photography. 

Attempts had been made in America, as well as 
abroad, to bring forth light effects and a sense of com- 
position to beautify the appearance of pictures which 
were at that time rather crude and almost childish in 
detail. 

The conversation on this subject. drifted, and being 
a cameraman, I was, of course, very enthusiastic, as I 
could foresee the great possibility of expressing the 
artistic sense which I knew was latent in the very soul 
of many of the boys who were just merely “cranking” 
at that time. 

Several pictures had been praised or criticized, ac- 
cording to their merit, when someone mentioned the 
name of a producer, who, with great sincerity was then 
striving to put in his productions the artistic and photo- 
graphic touches which, in his estimation, would appeal 
to the cultured public, and also please the less intelligent 
or uneducated audiences. 

My enthusiasm was suddenly chilled by the crude re- 
mark made by one of the best known and most successful 
producers of the time. He said: 

“Let him produce ART and lose money. . I will make 
money and forget ART.” 

And this man proved to be a success while the other 
rapidly sank into oblivion in spite of his efforts and his 
honesty of purpose. 

The unsuccessful producer blamed his failure on 
the lack of understanding and artistic sense of the public 
in general. 

In reality it was not so, 

Human nature will always be attracted by beauty in 
any form it may be expressed and beauty is ART. 

The people who went to see the artistic pictures, if 
not in greater numbers, were moré enthusiastic than the 
ones who saw the less beautiful pictures which merely 
furnished an hour’s entertainment. The box office re- 
turns were about equal. The difference lay in the COST 
OF PRODUCTION AND SUBSEQUENT RETURNS. 

At that time, it seemed that a picture had only a cer- 
tain selling power with no visible possibility to increase 
same to any noticeable extent. 

Of course, since then, methods of distribution have 
changed considerably and a greater latitude of selling 
power is possible today according to the artistic or other 


DuBRAY 


merits of a photoplay. But we should always bear in 
mind that the process of selling a picture is purely a com- 
mercial transaction based on the formula of “buying for 
one price to re-sell at a higher one” and, as such, does 
not differ from the standard process of selling any other 
product created by man. 

Better quality may expect to have more demand and 
consequently sell at a higher price, although the product 
costing less always attracts the buyer with the lure of 
possible bigger profits. 

The fascination attached to works of ART, for which 
thousands and even millions of dollars have been paid, 
will never apply to motion pictures. 

A work of ART sprung from one’s intelligence and 
which will stand forever as a tangible proof of the 
genius of the artist represents only a moral value, be- 
cause the investment of capital necessary to produce it is 
a mere trifle. Our social system has found necessary to 
translate this moral value into dollars and cents and the 
indestructibility of such a work is a practical guarantee 
of its value. 

A motion picture production is not a work which is 
called to stand the criticism for several generations. Its 
life is only momentary. The revival of old pictures has 
always proved a mere success of curiosity, but never a 
real financial success. 

Therefore a picture production has to fulfill its scope 
in a limited lapse of time, which scope is to entertain 
the audience and bring the traditional bread and butter 
on the table of its makers from the producer down to 
the grip of the studio, 

A studio is nothing else than an industrial organiza- 
tion, and no organization on earth, either industrial or 
commercial has ever been successful if not established 
upon a logical and sound business basis. 

Each department of a studio ought to have a clear 
vision of the business as a whole and, though especially 
versed in the work entrusted to it, should have a certain 
knowledge of the needs and problems of all the other 
departments in order to share their burdens and bring 
forth the spirit of co-operation essential to the welfare 
of the whole organization. 

The photographic department as a producing outfit 
is of foremost importance. Upon the cinematographer 
rests the responsibility of the presentation of the product. 
The appearance of a manufactured article, whatever it 
may be, is always one of the greatest assets upon which 
the salesman depends for a quick and fruitful sale. It 
is obvious that the appearance of a picture is far more 
essential than that of any other product manufactured 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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{ CAMERAS REPAIRED 


Accurate Work and Prompt Service 


CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
J. W. Peterson, Proprietor 
321 O. T. Johnson Building. Los Angeles, Calif. 














Phone Broadway 7610 Established ten years J 
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Harvey Motion Picture Exposure Meter 
Endorsed by leading Cameramen 
$2.00—Your dealer, or G. L. HARVEY 


105 S. Dearborn St. Chicago | 
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Fimmy the Assistant 


The Reverend Dr. Crafts 
]F ANYBODY was to tell Mr. Crafts that he was one of 


the biggest assets the movies has in this here censor- 
ship squabble, he’d probably get considerable peeved, 
yet, as far as I can see, thems the true facts of the case. 


Dr. Crafts, and the rest of the Blue Lawyers was awful 
dangerous opponents at one time, but that day has went. 
They have got to the place where even the most sober 
and conservative newspapers is kidding the life out of 
’em. They is now ranked along with the comic supple- 
ment in supplying amyoosing things to laff over at the 
breakfast table. Dr. Crafts is running Mr. Jiggs a close 
race. 

This latest outbust about Mr. Hays is a pretty fair 
sample of how this condishun has came about. I bet 
a nickle not even the partys of the first part has such a 
awful clear idee of just what Mr. Hays is going to do. I 
wouldn’t be at all surrounded if even Mr. Hays him- 
self might not be somewhat in doubt. But Mr. Craft, 
wise old bird, knows all about it. Them movies is up 
to deviltry again. So he perceeds to wail loud and long, 
to the intents amyoosment of the entire noospaper world. 

The idee that a industry as large as the movies might 
be able to afford to hire a man of Mr. Hays calliber for 
legittimit busness perposes is beyond Dr. Crafts. No- 
sir-ree, sir! Them movies is going to put over some 
scheme to lead the whole country to the devil. There 
aint no good in ’em! 

The movies is awful lucky. When you stop to figure 
what a awful time they’ve had to get a halfway fair deal, 
the sight of these perfeshional meddlers knocking the 
props out from under themselves is a grand and gloriyus 
thing. This one Hays insident done the trick. The peo- 
ple now know the Blue Lawyers for what they really is, 
and from now on the movies has a chance. 

Dr. Crafts, as a volunteer comittee of one, I hearbuy 
in behalf of the Moving Picture Industry wish to thank 
you for your invalyooable assistance in bringing to the 
American Public the true understanding of the unfair- 
ness with which we has been treeted dooring the last few 
years, and for your wonderful expozay of the unreeson- 
able and childish argyooments used by our opponents in 
the censorship struggle. Not one of us could have did 
it so well. I cinserely hope you will keep up the good 
work. 

yours respectively, 
Jimmy, THE ASSISTANT. 

P. S. Why don’t you write to some of the big per- 
doocers which is importing thees here German pictures, 
and get a bid from them to write artickles panning said 
pictures? That would be a sure way to make the people 
simpathise with the Germans, and their output. You 
oughta clean up a nice wad. 50-50! J. the A. 


American History by. Film Is Planned 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—One hundred reels of motion 

pictures depicting American history are to be made 
under supervision of Yale University Press. George 
Parmly Day, treasurer of Yale University and head of 
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Yale University Press, has been chosen president of the 
corporation, organized expressly to film the historical 
scenes. The films, planned primarily as an adjunct to 
teaching, are not designed to supplant present methods of 
instruction, the announcement said, but to assist and to 
inculcate ideals of good citizenship. 

Dr. Max Farrand, professor of American History at 
Yale, and Dr. Frank Ellsworth Spaulding, sterling pro- 
fessor of school administration and head of the depart- 
ment of education of the university, have been appointed 
editors-in-chief. Under the direction of Mr. Day, Yale 
University Press has been carrying on research work for 
two years, and many thousands of photographs, originals 
and reproductions, constituting an unusual collection of 
Americana, have been acquired. They will be used as a 
nucleus for drawing the plays for the motion picture 


history, Mr. Day said. 
1442 GOWER ST. 


weyarnésn SURELY, 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR RENT 
WIND MACHINES sR. (SPEED) HOSTETTER 





CINEMA STUDIO 
SUPPLY CO. 














La Cinematografia Italiana ed Estera ) 


Official Organ of the Italian Cinematograph Union 
PUBLISHED ON 1 ae 30TH OF EACH 


Foreign Subscription: 7 Dollars per annum. Advertising 
Rates on Application 
Editorial and Business Offices: 


\ VIA CUMIANA, 31 TURIN (ITALY) 
































ZEISS 


Cinematograph lenses F3.5 in the new 
spiral mount. All sizes in stock 





HAROLD M. BENNETT 
U. S. Agent 


153 West 23rd Street New York 
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Color in Film 


HE use of color on films is not a fad. There are sub- 

stantial and permanent reasons for it. The human 
eye is attuned to the colors of nature, which hardly ever 
shows a picture in pure black and white. The nearer we 
can come to nature’s colors in the movies, the easier and 
the more satisfying we make it for those who view them. 

Numberless attempts have been made to fill this long- 
felt want, but, generally, the results have been either 
too crude or too costly. The ideal remains, however, 
and it is gratifying to note the progress recently made 
by the Kosmos Film Laboratories, at 4811 Fountain 
Avenue, Hollywood. They use the processes of Dr. E. 
R. Walters, a scientific expert in color chemistry and 
optics, and are applying them in a way that opens a 
new world of color to the motion picture industry. Going 
far beyond the old-time limitations of tone, they are 
showing results whose variety and beauty are startling. 

One of the most cheering items for the motion pic- 
ture producer is the announcement that these color ef- 
fects are comparatively inexpensive and can be turned 
out very rapidly in any combinations of color that may 
be desired. 

Different color solutions are used at the Kosmos 
Laboratories in such succession and under such condi- 
tions of strength, temperature and time as to produce 
not only an endless variety of single tones but also 
double tones and triple tones of marvelous beauty. 
Among the results shown are color changing effects of 
startling fidelity and smooth graduation. 

In like manner, most attractive results have been 
obtained from the application of the process to interiors 
of every kind. The elasticity of the process has particu- 
larly impressed those who have seen the pictures so 


colored. 





L. Fogel—Fine Tailor 


FOR WELL DRESSED MEN AND WOMEN 
6656!/ Hollywood Boulevard Phone 579-558 


Neen, 











To Our Subscribers 





Our RUMMYDUMS have been de- 
layed because of the failure of material 
to arrive from Italy, but we hope to 
have them in the mails not later than 


by man, although appearance will never make a picture 
if the story lacks in interest or is faulty in direction. 

It is then one of the duties of the cinematographer 
always to keep present in his mind that his work, to have 
a real commercial value, must be in accordance witk 
story, enhance the story telling qualities of the produc- 
tion and not distract from them as happens unfortunately 
much too often. 

No producer is now-a-days fool enough to squander 
money and take a chance on a probable loss for the 
mere satisfaction of turning out a beautiful picture and 
no one is narrow minded enough to refuse to acknowl- 
edge the importance of the artistic appearance of a 


It is then up to you, cinematographer, to find enough 
courage to somewhat sacrifice your art, if the sacrifice 
is to enhance the selling power of the production, as well 
as it is your duty to display your artistic ability when- 
ever you find an opportunity to do so within the limits 
of time and expenditure appointed by the producer. 

In other words prove that you can combine ART and 
BUSINESS and no producer will ever say that he wants 
to make MONEY and not ART; no producer will lose 
money in trying to confine to ART the selling power of 
a production and you will get what we are all striving 
for—CREDIT for your work; RECOGNITION of your 
ability and the moral and material returns we all expect 
to draw as a compensation for our efforts. 
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cArt vs. Commercialism 


(Continued from Page 4) 
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February 7, and in the meantime we 
are very grateful to you for so patiently 
awaiting them. 


The American Cinematographer. 
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Allied Film Laboratories cAssociation 


Started Less Than a Year Ago It Has Weathered Severe Storms and Has Shown Motion Picture 
Trade That Organization Can do Much to Improve Laboratory Standards and Insure Best 
Quality Prints to the Screens of the Country 


Contributed by H. J. Yates, of Republic Laboratory, N. Y. 


[TS greatest single achievement is the perfection of 
laboratory standards so that the work of the great 
producer, director and artist is transferred from price- 
less negatives to quality prints without the loss of a 
single detail. And while this is important there is an- 
other important function of the Allied Laboratories 
and that is to embellish and enhance the work of the 
artist in transferring the negative to positive prints. 

In achieving this the new organization is not only serv- 
ing the producer and distributor but greatly aiding the 
screens of the country, for, after all, the work of pro- 
ducer and artist will only attain its greatest eminence 
and bring added prosperity to the exhibitor when the 
prints, which represent the work of the producer and 
artist and which is the only means by which great work 


will be judged by the public, are standardized, of perfect 
quality and furnished to the theatres on schedule time. 


History OF ORGANIZATION 


The advent of the Allied Film Laboratories Associa- 
tion was but the logical development in the laboratory 
field. The idea when first suggested was immediately 
accepted on the general and very sound principle that 
organization is a benefit to every industry. There were 
a group of energetic leaders who grasped the situation 
and by incessant labor started the organization. 

The greatest impetus was given to the movement last 
Summer and Fall when issues arose that vitally con- 
cerned the independent laboratories. The need for a 
strong organization was then emphasized and the asso- 
ciation functioned perfectly and the acute situation was 
met and after careful consideration first by committees 
and then by the whole organization was settled. The 
members of the association decided that it would be to 
their best advantage, and to the advantage of the industry 


they were serving, if a strong stand for American-made 
raw film stock was taken. They took that stand. There 
is no question that the possibility of laboratories built 
by foreign capital and using foreign made stock ap- 
pealed strongly to the association and that in handling 
the situation as they did they forestalled a serious threat 
to the very existence of American laboratories. 


NEED OF STANDARDIZATION 


In every technical industry there is need of uniform 
standards. The development and printing of motion 
pictures is both an art and science. Only by standard- 
izing the technique and perfecting it are the best results 
obtainable. While each laboratory member of the asso- 
ciation vies with the other and competition is keen on 
quality and service among all the members each labora- 
tory specializes in its own way while the general needs 
and mutual benefits of the laboratory business are looked 
after, as in all co-operative organizations, by the Asso- 
ciation. The Allied Film Laboratories Association is 
not a combination of laboratories but rather it is a 
society of laboratories with but one object in mind, the 
betterment of the laboratory industry and the improve- 
ment of service to the industry. 


Today the finest and costliest equipment obtainable 
is in operation at the laboratories of the association. The 
technical machinery comes from all parts of the world 
—wherever an improvement has been made. European 
laboratories are not to be compared to the American 
institutions, In the first place Europe does not have the 
quantity of films to develop and print. There are 18,000 
theatres in America and the laboratories of the country 
have a much greater demand than do the European lab- 
oratories. Requirements, too, are higher in this country. 


Theatregoers in America are accustomed to the best 
pictures obtainable. The screen, as an institution, is 
older in America than elsewhere and its votaries are 














Editor The American Cinematographer— 





Herewith find $3.10 to pay for one year’s subscription to The American Cinematographer. 
The extra ten cents is to pay for postage and packing on a replica of Rummydum, the God of 
Successful Days, which you promise to send at once to 
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Miss Ballou 
TILE SPECIALIST 


Exclusive hand tailored Ties of imported Silks 
Distinctive in Quality and Design 
A New Interlining that Prevents Wrinkling 
Ties Made to Order 


6656%% Hollywood Boulevard 
Phone 579-558 Los Angeles 











more discriminating than European audiences because in 
this country theatregoing is more general and our audi- 
ences are accustomed to improvement in quality. They 
have been educated to demand the best in photography, 
direction and printing. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERSHIP 


While the Allied Association does not represent every 
laboratory in the country it is fast gathering member- 
ship. To some laboratories the necessity for an organiza- 
tion is not yet apparent, but as a rule when vital ques- 
tions arise within these non-members of the association, 
the advantages of membership are easily seen, and, as 
a rule, readily applied for. 

The organization is headed by Major Tom Evans, 
president of the Evans Film Manufacturing Company. 
He was in charge of the film laboratories for the Gov- 
ernment during the war and is known from Coast to 
Coast. The vice-presidents are: H. J. Yates of Republic 
Laboratories, and L. J. San of Craftsman Laboratory. 
M. E. A. Tucker of the Kineto Company is treasurer, 
and Alan Lownes of Cromlow Laboratories is secretary. 
With these men who are not only experienced laboratory 
men but practical motion picture men, on the front line 
—and everyone is a fighter—the success of the organiza- 
tion is easily explained. 

i 





Attention, Laboratory Men 


THE AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER will inaugurate a laboratory de- 
partment in the February 15 issue which will 
be devoted to all phases of laboratory prac- 
tice, research and business. Laboratory men 
—employers and employees alike—are most 
cordially invited to send to THE AMERI- 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER news 
stories, personals, technical articles and 
communications appertaining to the profes- 
sion, its people and its work. Close co-oper- 
ation in this will enable THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER to create and 
maintain the livest laboratory forum in the 
country, which should prove of inestimable 
service, not only to the profession, but to 
the entire film industry. 
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In Camerafornia 


ANOTHER cameraman has started up the ladder of 
directorial fame. 

This time it is Gus Peterson, chief cinematogpher of 
Benjamin B. Hampton productions, who has been ele- 
vated to the list of directorial associates of the noted 
producer. 

The untimely death of Eliot Howe, who, with Jean 
Hersholt and Dick Rush formed the Hampton staff of as- 
sociated directors, left a vacancy and the work of Peter- 
son as an artistic and ideaful cameraman caused his pro- 
motion. 

President Fred Jackman of the A. S. C., Phil Rosen, 
now directing Wallace Reid; Edward Kull, of Universal 
and Fred Granville, now making films in England; 
George W. Hill and John Leezer, represent six other 
cinematographers who have been crowned with the di- 
rectorial megaphone and have made good. And all are 
members of the A. S. C. 


























Jack Rose, A. S. C., who is filming “With Stanley in 
Africa,” at Universal, had a bout with a lion the other 
day and had to climb a ladder to save his bacon. Jack 
didn’t know until after the excitement that the lion was 
worse scared than he. 





Director Stanlaws of Lasky’s had posted on the call 
board recently a call for a number of “bootleggers in 
costume.” Just what kind of a costume does a bootleg- 
ler wear when he is bootlegging? 
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American Motion Piatures Abroad 
(Continued from Page 3) 


on the screens convince the people of the world that we 
are of like stuff with themselves—human, red-blooded, 
full of desire, dissatisfaction, having constantly to fight 
with ourselves and with others for the permanent satis- 
factions of life. 

Some American stories are unsuited to the people 
abroad. Careful elimination is necessary and inevitable. 
Out of our wealth of motion picture material various 
parts must be selected for the entertainment of these other 
peoples. This must be done by those who know the na- 
tions and who can add the descriptions in language which 
is intelligible. Some resentment is expressed in China, 
India and South America by those who know that erro- 
neous impressions of America are being given by certain 
pictures. 

America owes something to the peoples of these coun- 
tries to interpret American democracy, and America’s 
social and home life fairly. This rests squarely on the 
shoulders of the exporters of pictures. If the white race 
is fundamentally clean it should be presented as clean. 
We want no propaganda which idealizes the American 
people, and we want no propaganda for effect which lies. 


We at home understand many subjects which are 
heightened for effect. We are amused or tolerant. We 
know that the inertia of the people is broken down by 
super-color and thrill. This is not so of the working 
populations of China, India, Japan, the near East and 
South America. Since their customs.and racial back- 
ground are different they misinterpret things which are 
well understood by Americans. 

Opinion is clarifying regarding the influence of Amer- 
ican pictures. The reports of businessmen, statesmen, 
reporters and missionaries are suggestive. Some of the 
delegates at the Washington Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments have referred to the need of right 
interpretations of the genius of our democracy. Shall 
we send the melodrama? Yes. Drama? Yes. Pictures 
of home life? Yes. Famous stars? Yes. Discussions 
of poltical and social questions? Yes. Serials? Yes. 
Comedies? Yes. Films emphasizing respect for law 
and admiration for statesmen? Yes. Shall we send 
subtle stories that belittle womankind, representing un- 
principled business, suggesting contempt for the laws, 
depicting license and immorality? No! 

The National Association of the Motion Picture In- 
dustry, through Arthur Woods, as chairman, has pre- 
sented an excellent report on Americanism. This might 
well be followed by other reports from the same associa- 
tion on “principles for world helpfulness by an exten- 
tion of the idea for selection of pictures for countries 
abroad.” 

To be sure this is a business question—this of ex- 
portation of films. Nine-tenths of the poorer films ex- 
ported have been circulated without knowledge. It has 
been just ignorance, but ignorance is dangerous when 
messages to the masses are contained in every drama. 
There is needed in every export business a fine Ameri- 
can who has knowledge of the social life in certain 
countries. This man should have authority to use dis- 
crimination and to refuse to allow the sale or exportation 
of material which arouses in the minds of foreigners dis- 
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WILLIAM “DADDY” PALEY, 


First professional cameraman in America, and honorary mem- 
ber of the A. S. C. A sketch of him and his work appeared 
in a recent number of THe AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 





dain and contempt for America. Equally important is 
the establishment at ports of entry abroad of commis- 
sions or individuals, with well formulated principles 
and the power to exclude. 

You may say that it is “twaddle” to suggest such 
principles to hard-headed businessmen who are seeking 
for a profit regardless of immediate or ultimate in- 
fluences. As a matter of fact mighty few such men exist. 
They are creations of the imagination. When they know 
they are handling dynamite they become as fine an Amer- 
ican as may be desired. 

It may be worth while to suggest that there are many 
political leaders abroad who fear rising democratic ideas. 
They have small use for American principles and meth- 
ods. Some of these same delegates and statesmen wel- 
come the exaggerated dramas of America because they 
know them to be false interpretations. This fact suggests 
that we. must do our part as exporters and not expect 
that political appointees at the ports of entry abroad 
shall assume the entire responsibility. 

Am I my brother’s keeper? Is this up to me? Un- 
questionably it becomes the responsibility shared equally 
by producers, actors, cameramen, exporters and those 
whose primary interests are divided between the motion 
picture and America’s place in the sun. 
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American Society of Cinematographers 


Ambassador Hotel 


Los Angeles 


Saturday, February 4, 1922 


Because of uncertainty as to the exact time Dr. Walter’s demonstration in wireless pictures may 
begin and the length of time it may require it is impossible for the committee to fix definitely the hours 
of the several events comprising the program, but they may reasonably be expected to be presented 


as follows: 


8:30—Overture. Music by Max Fisher’s Ziegfeld 
Frolics Orchestra (Courtesy of Hotel Mary- 
land). The orchestra will be directed by Mr. 


Max Fisher in person. 


8:40 to 9:30—Dancing. 


9:30—The Imperial Russian Ballet in “A Poem 
of Music,” under personal direction of Theo- 
dore Kosloff. Music by Kyriloff. Artistes par- 
ticipating: Abby Tilsley, Grace Martin, Eliza- 
beth Craig, Helene Shelden, Ruby Poe. 

10:00—A Dance of Southern Russia. By -Kosloff 
pupils and under direction of M. Kosloff. 
Music by Glinka. Artistes participating: Es- 
telle Reed and Arnold Tamon, Abby Tilsley, 
Marguerite Beere, Elizabeth Craig, Melva Cor- 


nell, Grace Martin, Ruby Poe, Helene Sheldon, 
Vada Leigh. 


10:30 to 11—Demonstration of the transmission of 
pictures by wireless accompanied by music also 
transmitted by wireless under direction of Dr. 
Elmore R. Walters, superintendent of the Kos- 
mos Laboratory. These pictures are trans- 
mitted from film and received and registered 
at the rate of sixteen per second and in the 
same color tones as the film from which trans- 
mitted. First demonstration of the kind in 
history. 





The Famous Broadway Four will sing at intervals 
throughout the evening. 


THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER of issue Feb- 
ruary 15, will contain a full description of Dr. 
Walter’s wireless picture machine, the Cine- 
maphotoscope. 
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Rothacker-Aller Will Help Russia 


DR. A. ALTSCHULER of Moscow, has been appointed 

by Watterson R. Rothacker and Joseph Aller as rep- 
resentative in Russia of the Rothacker Film Mfg. Co., of 
Chicago, and the Rothacker-Aller Laboratories, Los 
Angeles. 

The rebuilding of Russian industries will be largely 
a matter of training young men to take the places the in- 
dustrial engineers, manager, specialists, who have passed 
on to a land where Bolshevism is unknown. 

The quickest, most effective, way to give these young 
men of Russia the required training would be to bring 
them to America for intensive study in American in- 
dustrial plants. That would be impractical. However, 
the American industries can be taken to them—via the 
film magic carpet. 

Watterson R. Rothacker was the pioneer practical 
picture producer and there is no American industry 
which has not been fiilmed by the Rothacker organiza- 
tion. From pictures now in the Rothacker vaults young 
Russians can be given a comprehensive and practical 
education in any branch of industry. 

Many of these Rothacker pictures were produced 
for other than educational purposes. But it is merely 
a case of re-editing to make them purely educational. 

Simeon Altschuler, who with J. Wesley Smith is en- 
gaged in the Furnishing Studio Service in Los Angeles, 
will give these films a preliminary editing in this coun- 
try. Dr. Altschuler will do the final editing in Russia. 
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Dr. Altschuler early foresaw the part the motion 
pictures of American industries would play in the re- 
habilitation of Russia. For over a year he has been 
negotiating with the Rothacker organizations. He is 
now prepared to import Rothacker pictures on a whole- 
sale scale when the propitious time arrives. 


Incidentally these pictures will accomplish a great 
deal toward opening a market in Russia for those Ameri- 
can Products which the Russian students will see manu- 
factured on the Silversheet. 


Dr. Altschuler is a brother of Simeon Altschuler 
an dof Joe Aller, resident head of the Rothacker-Aller 
Laboratories. He was educated in the University of 
Moscow and has traveled extensively. During the en- 
tire war he was identified with the Russian Red Cross. 
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National Board of Review Choice of 
1921 Exceptional Photoplays 


HAT is the best in photoplays for the year 1921? 
Experts, critics and movie fans from all over the 
country are compiling and submitting lists of their se- 
lection of the year’s best product on the screen. The 
Critique Committee of the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures, under whose auspices is published the 
critical bulletin, Exceptional Photoplays, has issued the 
list of pictures which have been reviewed as “excep- 
tional” in the bulletin from January, 1921, to Decem- 
ber, 1921. 

In order to attain the rank of exceptional, those pic- 
tures were first seen by review committees who then sub- 
mitted them for final judgment to the Committee on 
Critique, whose membership includes people from many 
professions and walks in life, besides expert technicians 
and motion picture critics. The following is the alpha- 
betical list of pictures reviewed as having achieved the 
highest rank, in Exceptional Photoplays during 1921: 

All for a Woman, “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, The 
City of Silent Men, The Conquering Power, Deception, 
The First Born, The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, 
“The Golem, The Great Adventure, The Kid, The Love 
Light, One Arabian Night, Over the Hill, The Passion 
Flower, A Small Town Idol, Theodora, The Three Mus- 
keteers, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, 
Way Down East. 
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BERT CANN 








BERT CANN, A. S. C., has been a knight of the cam- 
era for nearly ten years and during that time he has 
sent to the screen many popular successes. “2314 Hours’ 
Leave,” directed by 


Henry King and 
featur ing Doug- 
las McLean and 


Doris May, is his 
favorite of the long 
list of his produc- 
tions, but of almost 
equal excellence are 
“Marys Ankle,” 
“Let’s Be Fashion- 
able,” “The  Jail- 
bird,” “The Rookie’s 
Return,” “One a 
Minute,” “The 
Home Stretch,” 
“Passin’ Thr u,” 
“Chickens,” “Bell 
Boy 13,” all Ince 
Productions; “The 
Foolish Age,” “Eden and Return,” Robertson-Cole pro- 
ductions. 





Mr. Cann has had experience in the laboratory and 
has devoted much attention to research along lines of his 
own selection for, like all forward looking men he sees 
a glorious future in store for the movies and is preparing 
himself to share in it. 
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Little Close-Ups of the A. S. C. 


In these little sketches of the members of the A. S. C., no attempt has been made to give more than a casual 


glance at the records of the men. 


Every member is worth many pages of space, but lack of data, time and room make such treatment im- 


possible. 


In subsequent issues of THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER the careers of the members will be printed at 


length when justice will be done to all. 








"ALLEN M. DAVEY 





CHARLES ROSHER 











ALLEN M. DAVEY, A. S. C., has been eight years in 

the cinematographic harness. Of that time he spent 
fifteen months as a soldier in the service of Uncle Sam 
during the great war 
but he came out all 
right and is glad of 
the experience. 

Do you remember 
that good picture of 
years ago, 
“The Three God- 
fathers?” Ed Le 
Sainte directed and 
Allen Davey “shot” 
it. It was one of the 
“best sellers” of 
those days and was 
particularly noted 
for its unusually 
fine photography. 
For two and a half 
years Le Sainte and 
Davey double 
teamed and never was there more perfect co-operation 
between director and cameraman, all of which redounded 
to the benefit not only of themselves but to the producers 
of the pictures they made. 

Mr. Davey photographed the Hayakawas in “The 
Soul of Sura San” and “Each to His Kind,” two of the 
most interesting of the Japanese star’s productions. After 
this he did two pictures for Morosco featuring Louise 
Huff and House Peters. These were followed by “The 
Weaker Vessel” featuring Mary MacLaren; and “The 
Blue Bonnet” and “The Kentucky Colonel,” both Na- 
tional productions. Mr. Davey then went for one picture 
to the Edna Schley Productions and when this was fin- 
ished signed up with Realart to photograph the special 
productions featuring Mary Miles Minter. 

Mr. Davey has had laboratory experience and is a 
cinematographer who is thoroughly master of his job. 


several 








(CHARLES G. ROSHER, A. S. C., has been with Ameri- 

ca’s Sweetheart so long that one cannot imagine any- 
one else behind the camera when Mary acts in the 
movies. There’s a 
reason, no doubt, 
for Mary is not only 
the headline actress 
of the screen, at 
least so far as this 
world is concerned, 
but she is also the 
smartest business 
woman in Filmania. 

Anyhow Charles 
G. has been at the 
since 





crank 
Mary made “Love 
Light” and that 
seems a long time 
ago, doesn’t it? 
Then came “Suds,” 
“Pollyanna” and 
“Through the Back 
Door” after which Mr. Rosher was given leave of ab- 
sence to picturize “Dinty” for Marshall Neilan. This 
was while Mary was getting ready to produce “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” When the extensive research and 
preparation for this production was ready Mr. Rosher 
carried his camera back to the Brunton lot and photo- 
graphed Mary’s masterpiece which was particularly men- 
tioned for its photography. 

THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER has been asked 
many times how Mr. Rosher succeded in making Mary 
look taller as Dearest than she did as the Little Lord, 
but Mr. Rosher will have to answer that when he returns 
from Italy where he was called to film a great production 
for an Italian company. He is expected to return to 
America in time to film Mary’s next picture, a new pic- 
turization of what many critics have pronounced her 
finest acting vehicle, “Tess of the Storm Country.” 


ever 
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ROBERT S. NEWHARD 


GEORGES RIZARD 








ROBERT S. NEWHARD, A. S. C., during his dozen 
years as a cinematographer has divided his time about 
as follows: 


Five years with Ince, three with Paralta, 
one with Frank 
Keenan, one with 
Fox, one with Gold- 
wyn and one free 
lancing among the 
independents. 

He started with 
Fred Balshofer at 
the old 101 Bison 
Ranch before join- 
ing Ince, but it was 
at the latter studio 
Mr. Newhard began 
his real career. At 
Ince’s he was as- 
signed to  experi- 
mental and research 
work and is respon- 
sible for originating 
many new effects in 
those days. He filmed the first Billie Burke picture with- 
out lights, using only mirrors and reflectors for light. 
D. W. Griffith watched this experiment and it was a 
success. 

While with Ince Mr. Newhard filmed fourteen straight 
productions among which were: Dustin Farnum in “The 
Iron Strain;” “The Coward” with Frank Keenan and 
Charles Ray; “Civilization,” the first big war picture; 
special features starring William Desmond, Bessie Bar- 
riscale, Enid Bennett, Dorothy Dalton, Louise Glaum, 
Clara Williams, Alma Rubens, Hayakawa, and others. 


He filmed “Smouldering Embers” and “Dollar for 
Dollar” with Keenan; “Big Happiness” with Dustin 
Farnum; “Everybody’s Sweetheart,” a Selznick feature, 
and then went to Goldwyn to film “Hungry Hearts” and 
later joined David Butler for “Making the Grade” and 
“Bing, Bang, Bing.” 





Mr. Newhard is one of the greatest aerial photog- 
raphers in the world. He is expert in every phase of 
this work, having for years operated with Aviator Frank 
Clark one of the cleverest and surest in the country, 
during which he did all of R. Macdonald’s aerial work 
and filmed thrills for many of the special productions 
calling for aerial sensations. 


Mr. Newhard’s most recent affiliation has been with 
Director Mason Hopper at Goldwyn. 





(,EORGES RIZARD, A. S. C., is so reticent that he re- 

fuses to tell what happened in France before he de- 
cided to become a nephew of Uncle Sam, but by grape- 
onic radio we learn 
that M. Rizard 
knew a lot of pho- 
tography before he 
bade bonjour to La 
Belle France. 

He was therefore 
ready for the job 
that Pathe Freres 
had ready for him 
when he landed in 
New York ard he 
has s~'dom been at 
liberty sinve. That 
was eleven years 
ago that M. Rizard 
carried his kit into 
the Jersey studio of 
Pathe and he re- 
mained there eigh- 
teen months at work, for the most part on serials in the 
production of which Pathe weer the pioneers and have 
filmed more of them than all other producers combined. 


M. Rizard then came to the Pathe West Coast studios 
where he remained two years photographing westerns 
under direction of James Youngdeer. He went with Max 
Figman’s Masterpiece Film Company for six months 
during which time he filmed “The Hoosier Schoolmaster” 
and other features. When he finished with Figman he 
signed with Balboa where he spent four busy years in 
association with Directors Henry King, Sherwood Mac- 
donald, Bertram Bracken, Henry Otto and others. 


He photographed Baby Marie Osborne in some of 
her classics and filmed also features starring Lillian 
Lorraine, Ruth Roland, Jackie Saunders, Gloria Joy and 
many others. 


After Balboa passed M. Rizard went to Astra for a 
season and then to the American at Santa Barbara where 
he helped to make William Russell, Margarita Fisher, 
Gail Kane, Mary Miles Minter and other American stars 
famous. 

Following his American sojourn he joined Charles 
Ray which affiliation he still maintains. With Ray he 
has photographed “The Old Swimmin’ Hole,’ “Scrap 
Iron,” “Two Minutes to Go” and all of this star’s more 
recent releases. 
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HARRY THORPE 








EUGENE GAUDIO 








JLUGENE GAUDIO, A, S. C., the only deceased member 
of the Society, is a brother of Gaetano (Tony) Guadio 
and was born in Italy where, like his brother, he had 
early training in the 
photographic art in 
the portrait studio 
of his father. 
Since 1905, to the 
time of his death in 
1920, Eugene had 
been interested in 
motion photography 
and, while expert in 
laboratory practice, 
he loved to work 
with the camera. It 
was his instrument 
of expression and 
he regarded his 
camera much as a 
violinist regards his 








instrument, with 
tenderness and af- 
rection. 


After coming to the United States Eugene served sev- 
eral years as superintendent of the laboratory of the 


Independent Motion Picture Company of New York, and 
later went to the Life Photo Film laboratories in the 
same capacity. 

But the West called and he took his camera to 
Universal where he filmed “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea,” the big Holubar production which won 
him a high place among American camera-masters and 
a contract with Metro. Here, after making two pictures 
with Emmy Whelen, he attracted the attention of Madame 
Nazimova and photographed her in “Toys of Fate,” 
“Revelation,” “An Eye for an Eye,” “Out of the Fog,” 
“The Red Lantern,” “The Brat.” After finishing his con 
tract here he photographed May Allison in one of her 
starring vehicles and was then called to take charge of 
photography for Bessie Barriscale in which position he 
was when he was called to his long home. 

"Gene Gaudio, though passed from the earthly ken of 
his host of friends, still lives vividly in their hearts and 
tenderly in their memories and no member of the A. S. 
C. is better loved or more honored than good old ’Gene. 


HE handsome young American who looks. out at you 

here is Harry Thorpe, A. S. C., born at St. Paul and 
educated there and in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Thorpe start- 
ed with the Kalem 
Motion Picture 
Company several 
years ago and has 
had a varied expe- 
rience since, but his 
biggest adventure 
was, of course, the 
war. Harry was 
called to the colors 
in January, 1918, 
and served in 
France eighteen 
months. with the 
26th and 77th Com- 
bat Divisions, but 
he was also for a 
time in the naval de- 
stroyer service and 
in naval aviation as a cinematographer. Like all ex- 
service men the writer has met, Mr. Thorpe has little to 
say about his experiences overseas, but the scenes of 
war have made a very serious young man of him and 
he is now the student where formerly he was the dreamer. 
He went overseas as a private in the signal corps and 
was commissioned in France. 

Mr. Thorpe served as cinematographer with Douglas 
Fairbanks during 1917 and left him to go to war, but the 
job was waiting for him when he returned and in August, 
1919, he was again at the crank at Fairbanks’ studio 
where he remained until May 1, 1921. With this star he 
photographed “Wild and Woolly,” “Down to Earth,” 


“Reaching for the Moon,” “The Man from Painted Post,” 
“A Modern Musketeer,” “Headin’ South,” “When the 
Clouds Roll By,” “The Mollycoddle,” “The Mark of 
Zorro,” “The Nut.” After leaving Fairbanks Mr. 
Thorpe photographed “Peter Jane,” starring Zazu Pitts, 
and then went to Universal to act as cinematographer for 
Priscilla Dean. His first work with this star was “Wild 
oney.” 

His only commercial experience was as a member of 
the firm of the Thorpe Engraving Company, of Los An- 
geles. He takes his profession seriously and rightly 
looks upon it as second to none in its value to mankind. 
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GUS C. PETERSON 


PAUL P. PERRY 








(US PETERSON is the last of the A. S. Cs. to forsake 
the camera for the directorial megaphone. He has 
signed with Federal Photoplays of California (B. B. 
Hampton) to direct 
production after dis- 
tinguished service 
with them _ since 
March, 1921. 

It was in 1910 
that Mr. Peterson 
began his movie ca- 
reer as an assistant 
cameraman with the 
old Biograph (a 
good place to start). 
Here he was em- 
ployed on D. W. 
Grifith two reelers 
and Mack Sennett 
comedies. To quote 
Mr. Peterson: 
“After many trou- 
bles and much bluff 

I became a crank turner in 1912 with the Crown City 
Film Company.” Coming to the West Coast Mr. Peter- 
son went to Universal for one picture with Mary Mac- 
Laren and many U. specials featuring Cleo Madison and 
William Mong. He filmed Bessie Barriscale in “Her 
Purchase Price’ ’and then went to Fred Stone Produc- 
tions for “Billy Jim.” His next berth was with Bosworth 
Incorporated where he filmed “Smoke Bellew,” “The 
Beach Combers” and “An Odessey of the North.” While 
here he also assisted Roy Davidge in the laboratory for 
the better part of a year. 





Triangle called him from Bosworth to photograph 
Alma Rubens in “I Love You” and he remained to pho- 
tograph Louise Glaum and Belle Bennett in four features 
before going to Robert Brunton to film “A Double Ad- 


venture.” 


Mr. Peterson was chief cinematographer for King 
Vidor in the production of “The Sky Pilot” after which 
he formed the Hampton affiliation where he has produced 
“The Mysterious Rider,” “The Grey Dawn,” “Hearts 


Haven,” “Wildfire,” “Golden Dreams,” and all other 
Hampton special features to date. 


Mr. Peterson’s career as a director will be watched 
with interest by his many friends all of whom bespeak 
for him success as unqualified as that achieved by him 
as a cinematographer. 


PAUL P. PERRY, A. S. C., is in his ninth year as a 

cinematographer and during most of that time he has 
been with Famous Players-Lasky. His most recent work, 
“The Little Minis- 
ter” has aitracted 
much attention and 
it is said that he will 
continue in his pres- 
ent berth as chief 
c ine m atographer 
with Penrhyn Stan- 
laws who directed it. 

Going back a few 
years we find Mr. 
Perry photograph- 
ing “Sweet Kitty 
Bellairs” with Mae 
Murray; “The Ten 
Thousand Dollar 
Husband” and “Un- 
protected” with 
Blanche Sweet; and 
“The Lash” with 
Marie Doro, all directed by James Young. 


He did “The Ghost House” and “What Money Can’t 
Buy,” starring Louise Huff and Jack Pickford, directed 
respectively by William de Mille and Lou Tellegen; and 
“Forbidden Paths” with Hayakawa and Vivian Martin. 

Mr. Perry was next assigned to Director George Mel- 
ford with whom he co-operated in the production of 
twenty-one straight feature pictures among them being 
“Nan of Music Mountain” with Wallace Reid; “The City 
of Dim Faces” with Hayakawa; “The Cruise of the 
Make Believe” and “Such a Little Pirate” with Lila Lee; 
“Good Gracious Annabelle” starring Billie Burke; “Pet- 
tigrew’s Girl” with Ethel Clayton; “Told in the Hills” 
featuring Robert Warwick; the all star features “Sea 
Wolf” and “Everywoman;” “The Round Up,” “Behold 
My Wife;” “The Jucklins,” “The Faith Healer.” 


Under direction of Rex Ingram he filmed “The Re- 
ward of the Faithless” and was then assigned to Stan- 
laws who has just recently produced “The House that 
Jazz Built” and “The Outside Woman” with Wanda 
Hawley; “The End of the World” and “The Little Min- 
ister” starring Betty Compson. 

In 1916 Mr. Perry filmed eighteen one and two reel 
comedies with Allen Curtis at Universal, but since that 
time has done nothing but feautres and special produc- 
tions. ; 
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RUDOLPH J. BERGQUIST 


GEORGES BENOIT 











RUDOLPH J. BERGQUIST, A. S. C., started his photo- 


graphic career when, a boy of fourteen, he received 


a small box camera with a suit of clothes, purchased for 
his graduation exer- 


cises. Since then, 
photography has al- 
ways been an obses- 
sion with him. 
After ten years of 


professional _pho- 
tography, he en- 
tered the moving 


picture field in the 
employ of the Essa- 
nay Film Company 
in Chicago, having 
full charge of their 
laboratories for 


about two years. His 
one ambition at that 
time was to operate 
a motion picture 
camera, and within 
a short time opportunity came his way. Taking full ad- 
vantage of the situation and through constant effort he 
soon became master of his art, and during his time with 
Essanay photographed many big features, mostly Fran- 
cis X. Bushman productions. One _ productien titled 
“Sparks of Fate” had in the cast F. X. Bushman, Beverly 
Bayne, Bryant Washburn and Ruth Stonehouse, who have 
all become stars in their own right since then. 

After five years with Essanay he received an offer 
from the Metro Pictures Corporation in New York to 
continue to photograph the Bushman productions, and 
did so for six years. At the end of that time he started 
with Harold Lockwood, photographing the Lockwood 
productions up to the time of Lockwood’s death. Contin- 
uing with Metro he photographed Mary Miles Minter, 
Anna Q. Neilson, Ethel Barrymore, Viola Dana, May Al- 
lison, Hamilton Revelle, Marguerite Snow, Julius Steger 
and others. 

While with the Essanay Company in Chicago he pho- 
tographed Viola Allen in her one production, “The White 
Sister”; Bryant Washburn, Ruth Stonehouse, Richard 
Travers, Wallace Beery, Edna Mayo, Nell Craig, Herbert 
Hayes, Gerda Holmes, Warda Howard and others. 

His most recent work has been done with Madame 
Nazimova and Gareth Hughes. He spent two and one- 
half years with Nazimova, during which period he pho- 
tographed the following productions: “Stronger Than 
Death,” “Heart of a Child,” “Madame Peacock,” “Bil- 
lions,” and her last picture with Metro, “Camille.” 

New York critics expressed their opinion on the pho- 
tography in “Camille” as “gorgeous,” which means a 
great deal. 

For Gareth Hughes he has photographed “Garments 
of Truth,” “The Hunch,” “Little Eva” and “Stay Home.” 
At present he is working on the fifth production for 
Gareth Hughes under the direction of George D. Baker. 





HE handsome phiz which frowns at you in such 

a friendly way from the adjacent space is owned by 
Georges Benoit, A. S. C., a son of La Belle France and a 
nephew of Uncle 
Sam. It was in 
1907, fifteen years 
ago, that Mr. Be- 
noit began to take 
an interest in the 
photographing of 
motion pictures, his 
first experience be- 
ing with Gaumont 
in Paris where dur- 
ing the year he shot 
upwards of eighty 
one reel dramas and 
comedies. 

In 1909 he went 
to Africa for Gau- 
mont and before the 
end of 1910 had 
shot 300,000 feet of 
jungle stuff from north of the French Congo to Cape- 
town. Thése were the first African travel pictures ex- 
hibited in the United States. Mr. Benoit returned to 
Paris for a year and in 1912 came to the United States 
to take charge of the Eclair company’s studios at Fort 
Lee. After a year there he went to Mutual for one year 
and then joined the William Fox Company where he 


filmed the first ten feature pictures made by that com- 
pany at their eastern studios. These were “Regenera- 
tion;” “Carmen” with Theda Bara; “The Serpent” Bara; 
“Blue Blood and Red;” “The Honor System;” “The 
Scarlet Letter;” “The Derelict;” “The Broadway Sport;” 
“When False Tongue Speaks;” “A Rich Man Fantasy,” 
with Valeska Surrat. 


After leaving Fox Mr. Benoit went to Buenos Aires 
where he produced several pictures on his own account, 
returning to New York via the Andes to Valparaiso, 
Chile, shooting on the way “A Trip Through the Andes” 


for his own company. 





Arrived in New York Mae Murray retained him for 
her great picture “On With the Dance” and this was 
followed by pictures with Gail Kane, Georges Carpentier, 
Mae Marsh and others, but Mr. Benoit’s chef d’ouvre he 
considers to be “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” 
produced by Ferdinand Pinney Earle and now tied up 
in litigation so that its release is indefinitely delayed. 


At this writing Mr. Benoit is chief cinematographer 
for Richard Walton Tully Productions now filming “The 
Masquerader” at Brunton Studios. 

From 1899 to 1907 he was in the laboratory of the 
Gaumont Company in Paris, and is, therefore, a master 
of all branches of his profession. 
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FRED W. JACKMAN 


JACKSON J. ROSE 








FRED W. JACKMAN, president of the A. S. C., is one 

of the veterans of the cinematographic profession and 

it is largely due to his cleverness in developing trick 

photography that 

«the present day cin- 

ema comedy owes 
its success. 

Without the trick 
element the come- 
dies would be shorn 
of half their effect- 
iveness and power 
to amuse and Mr. 
Jackman may well 
take much credit to 
himself for bringing 
the comedy to its 
present enviable 

’ place in the cinema- 
tographic world. 
But it’s all in- the 
game with these 
clever fellows— 

they do not take any credit to themselves—they simply 
do their work and let it go at that. 


Mr. Jackman had his kindergarten instruction in cine- 
matography at the old Essanay Studio in Chicago which 
turned out enough camera talent to run a dozen studios, 
and after served on the staff of Pathe, Triangle and Hal 
Roach before going to Keystone where his most repre- 
sentative work was done. He photographed Harold 
Lloyd’s first comedy and twenty more immediately fol- 
lowing, Hal Roach directing, then he moved his camera 
to Keystone where during the past five years he has su- 
pervised photography and photographed intricate por- 
tions of such celebrated Sennett pictures as “Mickey,” 
“Down on the Farm,” “Love, Honor and Behave,” 
“Yankee Doodle in Berlin,” “Married Life,” “A Small 
Town Idol,” “Heart Balm,” “Molly 0.” At Sennet’s 
Mr. Jackman had his first experience directing two reel 
comedies and he was, therefore, not a stranger with the 
megaphone when Hal Roach called him back to the old 
homestead recently to direct the second Pathe-Roach 
serial featuring Ruth Roland. 


Mr. Jackman was elected president of the A. S. C. 
to succeed Phil Rosen in April, 1921, and he has been 


a popular and efficient executive. 














Mr. Jackman is among those cinematographers who 
have many a time risked life and limb for the benefit of 
their art and his name will go down in American cine- 
matic history as an honored one. 


JACKSON J. ROSE, A. S. C., now filming “With Stan- 

ley in Africa” at Universal, has had nineteen years’ 
experience in every branch of photographic work includ- 
ing, of course, 
newspaper, commer- 
cial, portrait, photo- 
engraving, photo- 
graphic chemistry, 
and ten years of 
both still and mo- 
tion picture labora- 
tory practice. Mr. 
Rose started on his 
c ine m atographic 
journey with Essa- 
nay, at Chicago, 
shooting one, two 
and three reelers, of 
which he filmed 
more than two hun- 
dred and fifty. 


When the feature 
was instituted he 
was assigned to Bryant Washburn with whom L» made 
the famous “Skinner” pictures. 





Francis X. Bushman was his next assignment and 
with this star, supported by Beverly Bayne, he filmed 
“The Slim Princess,” “Graustark,” “One Wonderful 
Night,” “The Plum Tree,” “The Isle of Love,” “Under 
Royal Patronage,” “The Crimson Wing.” He did “The 
Discard” for Harry Beaumont and filmed Richard Trav- 
ers in three features, the best known being “Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines.” 


His last assignment at Essanay was Charley Chaplin 
in “His New Job” and.then he took his camera to Com- 
monwealth, Apex, Selig, Rothacker, International, in 
succession, and then came west to join the staff at Metro. 
Here Mr. Rose photographed Mitchell Lewis in “Burn- 
ing Daylight” and “The Mutiny of the Elsinore;” and 
“The Star Rover” with Courtney Foote. With May Alli- 
son he photographed “The Marriage of William Ashe,” 
“Extravagance,” “Big Game” and “The Last Card.” 


Mr. Rose was the first cameraman attached to a mo- 
tion picture studio to use a Bell and Howell camera. 
He is an inventor of appliances for motion cameras and 


is now perfecting a device to develop and test film in the 
field. 
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~ JAMES C. VAN TREES 


JOSEPH A. DUBRAY 











JAMES C. VAN TREES, A. S. C., in his seven years’ 
experience as a cinematographer has been a busy boy. 
Starting with Bosworth Incorporated his first picture 

was “The Heart of 
Paula” featuring 
Lenore Ulrich who 
has since won so 
great a reputation 
on the New York 
stage. His next star 
was Constance Col- 
lier in “The Code of 
Marcia Grey” and 
then he photo- 
graphed Dustin Far- 
num in “David Gar- 
rick” a picture that 
would be good even 
today. Rita Jolivet, 
recently exploited as 
the star of “Theo- 
dora,” in “An Inter- 
national Marriage” 
was his fourth star with Bosworth and he made one more 
with Vivian Martin. 

Mr. Van Trees went to Pallas-Morosco for three more 
pictures with Lenore Ulrich and then made eight more 
starring Miss Martin and one with House Peters. 

Constance Talmadge was then given her first starring 
chance in “The Shuttle” by Select at Morosco and Mr. 
Van Trees photographed her in that and “Good Night 
Paul,” “Sauce for the Goose” and “A Pair of Silk 
Stockings.” 

He next photographed Wallace Reid in “The Man 
from Funeral Range,” Bryant Washburn in “The Gypsy 
Trail,” Shirley Mason in “The Rescuing Angel,” Con- 
stance Talmadge in “Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots” and “Hap- 
piness a la Mode.” 

This ended his engagement with Select and he went 
thence to Famous Players-Lasky, New York, where he 
photographed Marguerite Clark, Constance Talmadge, 
Vivian Martin, Ethel Clayton, Mary Miles Minter, Elsie 
Ferguson in “Sacred and Profane Love” and then he 
came to the Lasky West Coast studio where he was as- 
signed to Director William D. Taylor all of whose pro- 
ductions Mr. Van Trees has photographed since “The 
Witching Hour” was made. 

Mr. Van Trees’ most recent works have been the star- 
ring vehicles of May McAvoy who rose to stellar heights 
in “Sentimental Tommy” and not the least of the factors 
in the success of this brilliant young star is the photog- 
raphy her cinematorgrapher is giving her. 











JOSEPH A. DUBRAY, A. S. C., was born in France, 

but educated in Italy where he graduated from the 
School of Chemistry at Milano. His photographic career 
began in his father’s 
portrait gallery in 
France and as he 
was a student he 
early specialized in 
ortho and panchro- 
matic photography 
making reproduc- 
tions of classics in 
the famous art gal- 
leries of France, 
Italy, Spain, Bel- 
gium and Holland. 

Scientific photog- 
raphy also attracted 
him and he devet»d 
much time to X-ray 
m ic rophotography 
and_ _spectography. 
His first experiment 
with motion photography was as early as 1898 and he 
got his first commercial results in 1899. After six years 
of free lancing he joined Pathe Freres whom he served 
in Paris until 1910 when they sent him to the United 
States. Mr. Dubray maintained this connection until 
1913 when he went free-lancing again and visited Cuba, 
Old Mexico and the West Indies for travel and scenic 
stuff. Returning to America he joined the Wharton 
Studios at Ithaca, New York, and remained there until 
1914 when he returned to France to fight for the tri- 
color. In June, 1918, he was assigned to the Fifth Divi- 
sion, U. S. A. as interpreter and served thus until the 
war ended. 

He did no photographic work during the war, being 
too busy with his rifle to think of pictures, but when the 
armistice was signed he hurried to New York and imme- 
diately was taken on by Famous Players for a four 
months’ engagement in New York and then came to the 
coast to become cinematographer for Louis J. Gasnier. 


In this connection he photographed the Lew Cody pic- 
tures and “Kismet” with Mr. Gasnier directing which re- 
calls that Mr. Dubray and Mr. Gasnier have beeng asso- 
ciated at intervals since April, 1910. He photographed 
“A Certain Rich Man” and “A Man of the Forest” for 
B. B. Hampton, going to Robertson-Cole for a series of 
pictures. His present connection is with Sessue Haya- 
kawa, the Japanese star. 

Mr. Dubray is a writer on scientific subjects espe- 
cially those bearing on photography and his name may 
often be seen signed to technical articles in THE AMERI- 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 
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VIRGIL E. MILLER 


PHILIP E. ROSEN 








VIRGIL E. MILLER, A. S. C., has been at Universal 
Studio since Mt. Lowe was a foothill and the Los 
Angeles River a ridge of rock. 


The old padres as 
they passed along 
El Camino Real 
used to pause and 
watch Virgil tuning 
up his old Pathe 
and they would re- 
mark: “That is the 
Senor Virgilio 
Molinos. Some day 
a great movie stu- 
dio will be built up 
around him and he 
will be a famous 
cameraman.” 

And so it hap- 
pened. In those 
early days Virgil 
thought he wanted 
to be an electrician 
and when the studio was built up around him he became 
chief of the electrical department of the Universal Film 
Mfg. Company which position he occupied for nearly 
two years. Then he heard the call of the camera and 
went to the camera shop over which he presided for two 
years before he decided finally to take up cinematog- 
raphy as a profession. ' 

Mr. Miller knows as much about cameras as the men 
who make ’em and a lot more than some men who make 
certain kinds of them. He is a student of and researcher 
in lighting effects and for a long time has been making 
special tests as to the actinic values of various lighting 
units and the economic use of the same. 


Since taking to the camera Mr. Miller has shot all 
of the Universal stars including Dorothy Phillips, Louise 
Lovely, Ella Hall, Mae Murray, Priscilla Dean, Ruth 
Cilfford, Monroe Salisbury, Herbert Rawlinson, Fritzi 
Brunette, Eddie Polo, Marie Walcamp, Frank Mayo, 
Gloria Hope, Gladys Walton, Edith Roberts, Hoot Gib- 
son, Lyons and Moran, Breezy Eason, Lon Chaney, Jack 
Mulhall and many others. 

He has worked with Directors Elmer Clifton, Doug- 
las Gerrard, Reaves Eason, J. P. McGowan, Albert Rus- 
sell, and at present is with Hobart Henley. 

Mr. Miller is a university graduate and has annexed 
two degrees, E. E. and B. S., but his greatest honor, to 
hear him tell it, is that he has five fine boys. 

Some of his best known pictures are “Smashing 
Through,” with Herb Rawlinson; “Wolfbreed,” featur- 
ing Lon Chaney; “Pink Tights” with Gladys Walton; 
“Blue Sunday” with Lyons and Moran and Universal’s 
biggest serials. 





PHIL E. ROSEN, A. S. C., though now a director, still 
has his heart in the camera. 

Mr. Rosen started with the old Edison company and 
his experience has 
led him into all de- 
partments of the big 
game called motion 
pictures . He was 
for several years a 
projection machine 
operator, has had 
some laboratory ex- 
perience and knows 
the camera as well 
as any man that 
ever cranked or 
built one. He is 
naturally a pretty 
fair electrician— 
this is often a most 
convenient thing for 
a cameraman to 
pack around with 
him. Mr. Rosen’s camera experience has been prolific 
of notable cinema successes, his first three being “The 
Heart of Maryland” with Mrs. Leslie Carter; “The Soul 
of Broadway,” featuring Valeska Suratt and “The 
Kreutzer Sonata” starring Nance O’Neill, these two latter 
being Fox productions. He filmed the five Robert Man- 
tell pictures made by Fox and then went to Lyn Rey- 
nolds for one picture, “The Little Brother of the Rich.” 
Following this Mr. Rosen was assigned to Theda Bara 
and photographed that brilliant young woman in many 
of her greatest productions among them being “The Two 
Orphans,” “The Clemenceau Case,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Under Two Flags,” “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,” “Heart and Soul,” “The Tiger Woman.” 

“Fran” with Lillian Walker; “Baby Mine” with 
Madge Kennedy; “The Eternal Magdalene” starring 
Maxine Elliott; “Spreading Dawn” featuring Jane Cowl; 
“Roads of Destiny” wiih Olga Petrova were a quintet of 
successes with assorted stars beautifully handled by 
Rosen and then came that smashing success “The Miracle 
Man,” the late George Loane Tucker’s masterpiece. This 
picture won directorial honors for Mr. Rosen and he was 
called to Universal to handle the megaphone for Mary 
MacLaren’s “The Road to Divorce” and Anne Cornwall 
in “The Path She Chose.” 

He then signed with Metro where he produced “Are 
All Men Alike,” “The Lure of Youth;” “Extravagance” 
with May Allison; “The Little Lady in the Big House.” 


Mr. Rosen directed “Handle with Care” for the Rock- 
ett Brothers and then went to Lasky’s to direct Wallace 
Reid. With this star he has produced “The Champion” 
and “Across the Continent.” His directorial work is 
ample proof of his ability to shine in this company as 
well as with the camera. 
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W. STEVE SMITH, JR. 


L. GUY WILKY 








W. S. SMITH, JR., called W. Steve by his friends, is 

the only one of the noble and numerous family of 
Smiths to honor the A. S. C. with his membership, but 
alone though he be, 
W. Steve nobly up- 
holds the traditions 
of the family. 


It was in October, 
1913, that Mr. 
Smith began to 
crank a camera pro- 
fessionally, although 
before that time he 
had served a year 
and a half in a lab- 
oratory and had 
learned the use of 
both a motion and 
a still camera. 

Between 1913 and 
October 1916 he 
photographed _up- 
wards of seventy- 
five one, two and three-reel comedies under the old-time 
directors, R. S. Sturgeon, Burton King, William Bow- 
man, Bob Thornby and William Wolbert. Don’t these 
names carry you back to the nickelodeon days, though? 
With Wolbert he filmed “Money Magic” and “Aladdin 
from Broadway” and then he hooked up with William 
Duncan for a long time period, during which he filmed 
“Dead Shot Baker” and “The Tenderfoot” and five serials 
—‘Vengeance and the Woman,” “The Fight for Mil- 
lions,” “The Man of Might,” “Smashing Barriers” and 


one other. 








He then signed up with Vitagraph where he still is, 
his present assignment being with Director Ensminger. 
At Vitagraph Mr. Smith has photographed among other 
productions “The Purple Rider,” a serial starring Joe 
Ryan; “The Black Soviet,” “Breaking Through,” a 
serial; “Blue Bell,” “A Flower of the North,” direction 
of David Smith, and the seven reel special feature, “The 
Son of Wallingford” and under direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Randolph Chester. 


Mr. Smith is probably the champion serial photog- 
rapher of the world, but the total number is not given 
here because the latest returns are not in, and shooting 
serials is a strenuous life. 


L GUY WILKY, A. S. C., began his career as a cine- 
* matographer with the old Lubin company in the 
days when Lubin, Kalem, Selig and Essanay were names 
to conjure with in 


the movie world. 

L. Guy’s first 
work was under di- 
rection of Romaine 
Fielding, a director 
who knew his busi- 
ness in those early 
days, and with 
whom Mr. Wilky re- 
mained during the 
three years he spent 
at the Lubin studio. 
He went to the 
American at Santa 
Barbara after leav- 
ing Lubin and re- 
mained there one 
year during which 
time he photo- 
graphed Westerns which were among the best of that 
time. 


Thos. H. Ince sent for Mr. Wilky and he joined on 
at Inceville for three pictures featuring Enid Bennett. 
They were “Her Mother Instinct,” “The Girl Glory,” 
“Free and Equal.” His next engagement was with War- 
ren Kerrigan whom he photographed in “A Man’s Man” 
and “The Turn ,of a Card,” two of* Kerrigan’s best 
pictures. 





Mr. Wilky was with Louise Glaum for one year. 
Among the pictures he photographed for her were “An 
Alien Enemy,” “A Law Unto Herself,” “Shackled,” “The 
Goddess of Lost Lake.” Following this he went to Bessie 
Barriscale for “Two Gun Betty,” “A Trick of Fate,” 
“Josslyn’s Wife’ ’and “The Woman Michael Married.” 
He left this connection to accept a berth at Lasky’s 
where he has been chief cinematographer for William 
De Mille ever since. Some of his best known Paramount 
releases are “The Tree of Knowledge” with Robert War- 
wick; “Jack Straw” also with Warwick; “Midsummer 
Madness,” “The Lost Romance,” “What Every Woman 
Knows,” “The Prince Chap” with Tom Meighan, “Con- 
rad in Quest of his Youth,” etc. 


If you ask Mr. Wilky what, in his estimation, is the 


best picture he ever shot, he'll tell you it was the picture 
of his six months’ old baby. 
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HUGH C. McCLUNG 


WILLIAM M. McGANN 








HUGH C. McCLUNG, A. S. C., began his photographic 

career as early as 1908 with the old George Melies 
He started in the laboratory and had two 
years experience 
there before joining 
the Gaston Melies 
company in 1910 
where he also start- 
ed in the laboratory. 
In a_ short time, 
however, he was 
given a camera and 
has never again re- 
turned to the lab. 
He shot twenty-five 
two reelers before 
1912 and early in 
that year started 
around the world on 
an expedition or- 
ganized by Melies, 
being in charge of 
both photographic 
and laboratory work. The trip consumed an entire year 
and attracted great attention as it was a wonderful nov- 
elty in those days for a motion picture company to go 
abroad. On this trip Mr. McClung photographed and 
co-directed “The Judgment of Buddha,” made in €am- 
bodia; “The Yellow Slave” and “The Sword Maker,” 
made in Japan; “My Chinese Friend,” made in Singa- 
pore; “Poisoned Darts,” made in Java. 

Mr. McClung’s first work after returning to the 
United States was to film the Johnson-Jim Flynn fight 
on July 4, 1912, and then he did some free lancing be- 
fore joining David Wark Griffith in 1914. Here he had 
a camera on “The Lily and the Rose,” “The Sable 
Lorcha,” “The Man and His Mate,” and others. He re- 
mained at Fine Arts until the end of 1916 and went 
thence to Fox to photograph Vivian Martin and June 
Caprice in a series of starring productions. 

In 1919 he joined Harry Carey for two pictures and 
then co-directed in David Butler’s “Fickle Women,” 
“Girls Don’t Gamble,” “Smiling All the Way.” 

He co-directed “Lying Lips” with Marion Fairfax 
and in 1917-18 photographed Douglas Fairbanks in “A 
Modern Musketeer,” “Headin’ South,” “He Comes Up 
Smiling,” “Say, Young Fellow,” “Bound in Morocco,” 
“Arizona,” “The Knickerbocker Buckaroo.” 

Mr. McClung was with Mable Normand in her fa- 
mous picture “Mickey” which went through so many 
vicissitudes. 


After his fourteen years of service he still thinks the 
camera is the big thing in motion pictures and, while 
tempted to retire and engage in the building business, he 
finds the call of the set and location too strong, yet 
awhile. 


company. 





W/ALLIAM M. McGANN, A. S. C., has been a cinema- 

tographer for about nine years and graduated into 
the profession from the still camera and the laboratory. 
Billy was one of the 
boys of the A. S. C., 
who had the good 
fortune and the hon- 
or of going overseas 
with the A. E. F. 
and he can tell a lot 
of good stories 
about his _experi- 
ences as an aviator 
only he won’t do it. 
Like nearly all the 
veterans of the 
World War he is al- 
most as noisy about 
the war stuff as a 
cherrystone clam at 
a gingerbread pic- 
nic, but we know 
that Billy . served 
with credit for two years in the aviation corps, 1917- 
1919, and was honorably discharged after the arthistice. 
Before going to war Mr. McGann had photographed 
comedies for L. K. O., American and Fox, but after his 
return he took up features, preferring drama to the 
lighter form of expression. 

He filmed “Hearts of Men” for George Beban; “A 
Man’s Desire” with Lewis Stone; and then went with 
Douglas Fairbanks to photograph “The Mollycoddle” 
and “When the Clouds Roll By.” 


Allan Holubar then secured his services for “Man— 
Woman—Marriage,” and he had no sooner finished than 
Fairbanks called him back to film “The Nut” and “The 
Mark of Zoro.” This picture, Fairbanks’ first outstand- 
ing success and the forerunner of what may prove to be 
the greatest series of romantic films ever produced, in- 
creased the prestige of everybody connected with it and 
quite naturally the cinematographer came in for his 
share. 

In speaking of the perils that sometimes beset the 
cameraman in the discharge of his duties Mr. McGann 
tells of a time when he had set up on the deck of a sub- 
marine to film some marine views. Just as he had things 
going right something went awry with the arrangements 
and the submarine submerged without warning leaving 
Billy and his camera to a watery grave for all it cared. 
He was rescued but the camera was lost, and any camera- 
man will tell you that if his camera has to go he’d just 
as lief go along with it. 
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ROLLIE H. TOTHEROH 


IRA H. MORGAN 








ERE he is. Rollie Totheroh, A. S. C. 

Who is he? 

Oh, nobody except the guy who has photographed 
Charlie Chaplin in 
every picture he has 

-made since they 
both left Essanay 
together nearly 
seven years ago. 
Chaplin and Tothe- 
roh have literally 
grown up together 
in motion pictures 
—Charlie in front 
of the camera and 
Rollie behind, un- 
derneath and on top 
of it. 

The history of 
one of them is the 
history of the other 
and a story could 
not be told of one 

without the other. It is a fine commentary on both em- 

ployer and employee in this business when two men so 
closely associated can go along day after day and year 
after year in perfect harmony and accord, and the rela- 
tions of these two is but a symbol of the ideal that should 
obtain throughout the industry and in all branches of it. 





Mr. Totheroh entered upon his cinematographic ap- 
prenticeship at Essanay nearly twelve years ago where 
so many A. S. C.s had their beginnings and while there 
he filmed productions under direction of G. M. Ander- 
son, Lloyd Ingraham, David Kirkland, Roy Clements, 
Arthur Mackley and others. 


[RA H. MORGAN, A. S. C., began work in the movie 

game in 1907, but has been a cinematographer only 
since 1911. He has had laboratory experience and is 
~ generally well 
equipped to shine 
as one of “the men 
who make motion 
pictures.” 

We find Mr. Mor- 
gan with the Ameri- 
can Film Company 
at Santa Barbara, 
seven years ago, 
where he helped 
make famous the 
old stars of the Mu- 
tual program. He 
spent two years and 
a half with Essanay 
at Niles, California, 
filming Broncho 
Billy westerns be- 
fore he went to the 
American and it was with Essanay that he equipped 
himself for the bigger work of the future. Mr. Morgan’s 
work during his one and one-half years with King Vidor 
Productions proclaimed him a master of the camera and 
this he amply demonstrated in the filming of “The Jack 
Knife Man,” “The Family Honor,” “Poor Relations,” 
“The Other Half.” Mr. Morgan’s more recent work has 
been with Cosmopolitan Productions in New York where 


he has photographed “Enchantment,” “Beauty’s Worth,” 
“Bride’s Play” and others starring Marion Davies and 
this star has never appeared to greater advantage than 
since she has been under the cinematographic artistry 


of Mr. Morgan. 
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GEORGE S. BARNES 














(GEORGE BARNES, A. S. C., is another one of the boys 

who may be classed as a modest violet. George is 
a real cameramaster, but his idea of a biographical 
sketch is that the 
editor should not 
want it in the first 
place and thai it is 
of interest only to 
the subject of it in 
the second place. 
Therefore, George 
leaves it to the poor 
overworked _ editor 
to drag the stuff 
down out of the 
blue sky and some- 
times the blue sky 
is a poor record 
keeper. 

The first we hear 
of George is when 
he set up to shoot 
“Dangerous Hours” 
for Ince. It was a good picture and it earned Mr. 
Barnes a contract to do others. He was next assigned 
to Director Fred Niblo to photograph Enid Bennett in 
“Silk Hosiery” after which he went with the Leah Baird 
Productions for one picture, “The Heart Line” and then 
returned to Ince. 

He photographed Miss Bennett in “The Woman in 
the Suitcase,” “The False Road,” “Hairpins,” all directed 
by Mr. Niblo. When Miss Bennett retired from the 
screen Mr. Barnes joined Universal where, among others 
he shot the two all star features “Renunciation” and 
“The Beautiful Gambler.” 

Mr. Barnes’ present affiliation is King Vidor’s studio 
where he has photographed some of that brilliant young 
director’s finest productions. 
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EDWARD KULL 








E,PWARD KULL, A. S. C., undoubtedly has a biog- 

raphy—most people have—but Edward is another 
one of the modest men who shrink from the public 
prints and weep 
tears of grief when 
they see their names 
emblazoned on the 
screen, the printed 
page, or the festive 
billboard. Some day 
Edward and his 
kind will wake up to 
realize that printers’ 
ink is the never- 
failing reservoir of 
enchantment — the 
Aladdin’s Lamp 
that makes fortunes 
over night and the 
good fairy that 
brings all things to 
them who work well 
and patiently. 





Well, anyway, we are glad Mr. Kull’s failure to kick 
in with a biographical sketch of his cinematic career 
gave us this opportunity to pay a tribute to printer’s ink 
while we wait for the opportunity to catch him, rope, 
hog-tie and brand him and give him the third degree to 
drag from him the secrets of his past. 


About all we can tell you of Edward Kull is that his 
name is a familiar one on the American screen, always 
identified with worth while productions and always to the 
honor of the profession and the A. S. C. 


He is now directing serials at Universal. He staged 
“The Vanishing Dagger” in eighteen episodes and is now 
directing “The Queen of Diamonds” a serial in eighteen 
episodes featuring Eileen Sedgwick. 
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Ww 1 L L Cc lal A S Director-General Elect of the 
° U" ee Film Industry of America: 
Greetings—From the American Society of Cinematographers, the 
men who not only TAKE, but actually MAKE the Motion Pictures: 


IN welcoming you to your new post, Mr. Hays, the organized cameramen of America herewith take the liberty 
of addressing to your personal attention a little heart-to-heart talk. 
As we review the situation, there have been three big jobs of prime importance in the first quarter of the 
Twentieth Century now ending. 
First, there was the building of the Panama Canal. That was assigned to General George Goethals. 
Second came the winning of the World War and that was allotted to 











General Ferdinand Foch. 
Third is the bringing of order out of chaos in the motion picture in- 
dustry. For this job, you have been drafted, Mr. Hays. 

How the first two tasks were put over is history of common knowledge. 
Today, literally millions are looking to you and wondering just what you 
are going to do. ' 

It is a man’s sized job that has been assigned to you, Mr. Hays. One in 
which the direct and personal interest of a hundred thousand more or less 
people are intimately concerned, because their bread-and-butter depends on it. siete. 
But many times more are vitally interested because to a large extent the : 
screen makes life liveable to them: It is their chief form of entertainment. 

We know that you are going to have a lot of people seek your ear and 
give you all sorts of advice. Many of these voluntary informants will be 
animated by selfish motives. Some will even be hostile to the best interests 
of the screen. We have no fear that they will get very far with you. : 

There can be no question as to the interest of the cameraman in the suc- | 
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cess of the film industry. He is the one element involved who is most vitally 
concerned. Money can be invested in other enterprises; the actor may return 
to the stage; the scenario writer can change the form of his output and offer 
it elsewhere. But if the motion picture industry fails, there will be few, if 
any, opportunities for members of the American Society of Cinematographers. 

Hence, we beg your patience to put before you a few thoughts that seem 
to us to bear heavily upon the crisis through which the film world is going 
today. 

It is not infrequently asked: “What’s the matter with the movies?” A 
dozen different people will probably give as many different answers; and 















































each one will possess at least a modicum of truth. WILL ff HAY: 





As we view it, however, the trouble can be summed up in a single com- 4.—. 





pound word—OVER-COMMERCIALIZATION. 

In contemplating a production, it has ever been the producer’s first thought whether it would make money. 
No enterprise fostered merely for. profit will long succeed, as you well know. Service is the prime essential. 
Any undertaking that renders it genuinely will succeed; whereupon profit must follow as night does day. This 
observation may be trite, but it has been overlooked, nonetheless. You know that somewhere in the Book of Books 
(with which our motion picture makers might well be a bit more conversant, to their advantage) it points out the 
necessity of “line upon line and precept on precept.” We can’t bring these old truisms into the foreground too 
much, for out of their assimilation grows character. 

And an industry must have character as well as an individual. Now it seems to us that what the: film world 
has lacked more than anything else is character. Its possession inspires confidence; its lack excites suspicion. 

While we abhor the thought of censorship as thoroughly un-American, we cannot but feel that the hue and 
cry that has gone up in various parts of the country demanding it is chiefly due to the failure of some of those at 
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the head of the film industry to inspire confidence. It is truly unfortunate that large numbers of excellent men 
and women are suspicious of our craft. 

If you can do anything to allay this feeling, your appointment to our leadership will not have been in vain. 
We recall that America’s greatest president said the nation could not endure half slave, half free. And so, the 
motion picture as an art cannot fulfill its destiny if a large part of our citizens do not believe in it. ' 

As the majority of all people are law-abiding and righteous, or else government and civilization would be 
hopeless, even so most workers in the film industry—producers, actors, writers, stagehands, cameramen, ex- 
hibitors, etc.—are not indifferent to goodwill and public opinion. A bad apple has been known to cause a 
whole barrel to rot; while a maverick has stampeded an entire herd. 

Just so, it is not impossible that the evil days upon which the film world has come, may be attributed to the 
lack of perspective on the part of a few short-sighted leaders. Nothing has ever put itself over. No matter how 
worthy the cause, it has always required a leader. As the Director-General 





elect, to whom all film producers have promised to look for guidance, Mr. 
Hays, you will find no more earnest supporters than the cameramen. To 
date, they have not been very high in the councils of the industry—although 
without their entire co-operation it would be impossible to produce motion 
pictures—they are with you heart and soul. They want to see you succeed 
for selfish reasons as well as otherwise. 

A recent newspaper paragraph playfully referred to you as another 
Moses, elected to lead Israel out of Egypt. Yes, that and more, too! You 
can be an inspiration for higher ideals. While it is not necessary that ail 
productions should be made from the child’s standpoint, still it’s a pretty 
good thing to remember that not much is fit for grown-ups if it isn’t fit for 
children. 

The motion picture is under a tremendously heavy obligation to the 
children of America. In the early days, when nobody of maturity gave 
much heed to the primitive “flicker” pictures, it was the boys and girls who 
liked them and dragged their parents to the five and ten-cent shows. This 
was the genesis of the “movies” popularity. But for the loyalty of the chil- 
dren, they might never ‘have received the encouragement that has resulted 
in the marvelous development recorded in the past decade. 

What is more, the children of today, will soon be grown-ups and in 
charge of the world’s affairs. If the film industry will only play fair with 
them—not vitiate their tastes or hold up false standards before them—it will 
have in the next generation its staunchest supporters. But earn their ill will 
by betraying them with eroticism and mock heroics and the children of today 
may utterly annihilate the films a few years hence, in retaliation. 

















































































































Since we have been informed that you are to be a sort of general fixer 





or trouble shooter, Mr. Hays, there are lots of little things both inside and 
outside of the film industry to which your attention might well be directed. 




















For instance, the motion picture was most prosperous when it was most demo- 
cratic. That is when it was possible for the whole family to go and see the show several times a week. But of 
late the price of admission has been advancing steadily and that has made it impossible for many fathers, moth- 
ers and children to go as often as formerly, while some have been denied the pleasure altogether. 

Increased cost of production has contributed to this regrettable condition. We believe if you can prevent a 
producer shooting 320 reels of film to make eight reels of actual story, you will have accomplished something; 
for it isn’t only the film that is wasted, but the attendant expense in every department which the public must 
pay. In no other industry is there so much money lavished on the output. Applied to any other business it 
would spell speedy bankruptcy. 

Again, you might to good advantage use your influence to bring the motion picture back, as far as the 
exhibitor is concerned. In the average first-class theatre today—exclusive of the neighborhood houses—the 
picture is the smallest element in the program. Symphony orchestras, vaudeville and a lot of other things that 
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run up the cost of the show have been tacked on to the 
film and made it incidental, although the people are still 
primarily interested in pictures. By countenancing this 
practice, the producers have helped to kill the gold-egg- 
laying goose. 

And, Mr. Hays, we have one fervent plea. [Ii your re- 
organization of the fim industry, cannot you find some 
place for the independent producer? At the present 
time, there is no satisfactory outlet for the meritorious 
product of the man who is not allied with one of the 
big releasing agencies. Such a condition would be un- 
thinkable in any other activity. Apply the same prin- 
ciple to the writer’s craft and shut off all publication, 
save through half a dozen publishers who would be in 
control of th efield. How far would the art of letters 
get? The progress of the screen will be seriously lim- 
ited unless some arrangement is made whereby the pic- 
tures of independent producers of groups of unafhliated 
units can be marketed in competition with others, on a 


live and let-live basis. May not the throttling of the ~ 


independent by monopolies in control of distribution 
today have an important bearing on the crisis confront- 
ing the film industry now, if frankly viewed? 


Pardon us for this over-long address, Mr. Hays! But 
really, we have only just begun. There are so many 
things we would like to discuss with you that we hope 
when you come to Los Angeles to get a first-hand view 
of this greatest of modern industries, you will accept an 


invitation to meet with the American Society of Cine- 
matographers and talk over the whole situation. We 
hope you will not adjudge us immodest if we say that 
we believe the man behind the camera is in many re- 
spects the man behind the guns, as regards the motion 
picture craft. He occupies a coign of vantage fronr 
which he can see much pass in review that other factors 
in the industry do not have so good an opportunity to 
observe. 

Again, Mr. Hays, we welcome you as filmdom’s new 
leader. We regret that before you have even had a 
chance to get on the job and familiarize yourself with its 
many-sidedness, you have been assailed, from the outside, 
as well as your motives questioned. We want to assure 
you that our attitude toward you is the friendliest. Be- 
cause of your past successes in the matter of organization, 
we are earnestly hopeful that you can do for filmdom 
what you have done for the postofice. We honestly 
believe you are tackling the biggest job of your career 
and we of the American Society of Cinematographers 
herewith tender you our loyal support in this new work 
you are about to undertake. Command us whenever you 
feel we can serve and let us counsel with you wherever 
our knowledge and experience may seem useful! 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS. 
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GEORGE MEEHAN 


“KING D. GRAY 











(GEORGE MEEHAN, A. S. C., isn’t afraid to tell his 
age and George is terrible old, too. 

He made a bad choice when he selected Brooklyn 
as a place of nativ- 
ity but he got away 
from there as quick 
as he could and 
hurried to Califor- 
nia. -Oh, yes, July 
19, 1891, was the 
date George selectid 
as a suitable birth- 
day and he says it’s 
as good as any. 
After absorbing a 
liberal education in 
the schools of the 
metropolis he was 
attracted to the pic- 
tures and came to 
Cameraformia in 
1910. For three 


years he worked as 
mechanic and tester and then one day Henry. Lehrman 


took an interest in him and attached him to his company 
at Fox studio where he was filming Sunshine comedies. 





After three years’ hard work as an assistant camera- 
man he was given a camera and has operated with suc- 
cess up to the present writing meeting every demand 
made upon his artistry. 


In the making of comedies Mr. Meehan was called 
upon to do all sorts of stunt stuff included in which 
were thrills which called him to shoot balloon and 
aeroplane stuff at high altitudes, to ride in a racing auto- 
mobile at 100 miles per hour; to photograph lions in a 
cage where his camera was knocked down; to operate 
his camera from a swinging steel girder twelve stories 
above the street. 

This reads thrilling enough, but George says it’s all 
in a day’s work in comedies and after a while it’s like 
playing with blocks. Mr. Meehan’s cinematographic 
activities were interrupted for six months during the 
world war. He enlisted in the Signal Corps of the U. S. 
A. and served as official photographer attached to the 
General Staff of the U.S. A. After being mustered out 
he returned to the camera, photographed five comedies 
for Lehrman and then went to Wilnat Films, Inc., who 
make the Hall Room boy comedies. He has filmed 
twenty-four straight productions and is still attached to 
this company. 





FOR TEN YEARS King Gray, A. S. C., has been a 
knight of the camera and for the most part his work 
has been with feature films. 


“The Squaw 


Man,” featuring 
Dustin Farnum, a 
Lasky _ production, 


was his first big pic- 
ture and then he 
went to Universal to 
film “Hell Morgan’s 
Girl,” with Dorothy 
Phillips, which was 
the best exploited 
picture of those 
days . He remained 
with Miss Phillips 
for two more pic- 
tures and then 
filmed “Shoes,” 
“Bread” and “Van- 
ity Pool,” starring 
Mary McLaren and 


under direction of Lois Weber. 

Mr. Gray went wilth Charlie Chaplin for one picture 
and then returned to Universal where he directed the 
photography for the big Holubar-Phillips production, 


“The Heart of Humanity.” Following this he went to 
Fox for one picture with Peggy Hyland, then in suc- 
cession photographed pictures featuring Bessie Love, 
Ben Wilson, Priscilla Dean, Fannie Ward, Carter De 
Haven and returned again to Dorothy Phillips to film 
“The Grand Passion.” These are but a few of the many 
pictures Mr. Gray has to his credit, but cinematographers 
are like poets, they do so many works they can’t recall 
the names of them. 

Mr. Gray claims that no man’s work is so precarious 
as that of the cameraman. As a case in point he relates 
that during the filming of “The Heart of Humanity” the 
camera was mounted on a very high tripod to get close 
ups of a number of aeroplanes that were playing close 
to the ground. Suddenly a plane went wild and swooped 
directly into the camera, demolishing it and knocking 
Mr. Gray senseless. When he regained consciousness 
he still held the camera crank. 

A cameraman is like the Roman sentinel of Pompeii 
—everybody else can get away, but he must stick till he 
dies if a scene is being shot. ~ 

Mr. Gray’s present connection is with Director Roy 
Clements at the Berwilla Studio. 
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WM. C. FOSTER 


PERRY EVANS 








ILLIAM C. FOSTER, watch-dog of the treasury of 
the A. S. C., and affectionately known to all his 
friends as Billy, has been in the cinematographic har- 
ness since 1901— 


that’s twenty - one 
years ago. Billy 
must have started in 


while he still wore 
rompers, for he 
looks only about 
twenty-five now. 

It was at Selig’s 
Chicago studio that 
Billy Foster first 


turned a camera 
crank. He had often 
turned the grind- 


stone for Dad and 
the coffee grinder 
for mother and 
cranking came nat- 
ural to him, but 
“shooting” was 
something else again, as they say at Lasky’s, and Billy 
was a busy boy for several years learning how to do 
everything appertaining to photography in a studio. 

He remained at Selig’s until May, 1911, and then 
moved his Pathe to Universal where he was very busy 
for a few years after which he signed up with the 
Equitable, New York, for a brief season of shooting there 
and in Florida. 

When Charlie Chaplin framed up “The Floorwalker” 
he sent for Billy and the connection lasted through “The 
Fireman,” “1 A. M.,” “The Count,” “The Vagabond.” 

About the time this latter was finished Frank Lloyd, 
who was directing at Fox, made a bid for Billy’s services 

and he moved his B. & H. to the Fox lot for a dozen or 

so Frank Lloyd productions among which were such 
famous pictures as “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Les Miser- 
ables,” etc. Mr. Foster also photographed four specials 
for Lois Weber Productions and then went to Goldwn to 
film “The Silver Horde” for Rex Beach. He is an expert 
laboratory operative and a photographic mechanical 
engineer. 





‘THE MILLION DOLLAR SMILE of Perry Evans, A. 

S. C., is here seen in all its dazzling effulgence. For 
eight years Perry has worn that smile and a man who 
can do this and 
crank a camera 
while doing it is a 
“regular guy,” _as 
they say in film 
lingo. 

Mr. Evans had 
his cinematographic 
kindergartening in 
the home of the 
maestro, D. W. 
Grifith, and a 
schooling like this 
is good enough for 
anybody. If the for- 
eign film has taught 
us anything, besides 
that good pictures 
can be made outside 
the U. S., it is that 
America had the first great and still has the greatest di- 
rector and that the American cameraman is in a class by 
himself. This is not saying that the foreigner is not a 
good cameraman—it is affirming rather that the camera- 
men trained in the studios of America are the best cine- 
matographers in the world. Griffith made “The Birth of 
a Nation” ten years ago—before Europe ever thought of 
attempting special features. 





After making thirty-one pictures under the tutelage 
of Griffith a man ought to be able to make pictures sat- 
isfactorily for Bill Smith or John Jones, and this is 
where Perry Evans gets his faith, He went to Mack 
Sennett after leaving the maestro and has been there 
ever since—a pretty fine commentary—only two jobs in 
eight years. His work with Sennett may be judged by 
such pictures as “A Small Town Idol,” “Down on the 
Farm,” etc. The camera is the passion of Perry Evans’ 
life and if they have motion pictures in heaven and 
cinematographers go there it is a cinch that celestial 
bound picture fans will some day find P. E. there crank- 
ing the camera for heavenly hosts. “Tis well. 
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ALOIS G. HEIMERL 


HARRY M. FOWLER 








ALOIS G. HEIMERL, A. S. C., has specialized in lab- 
oratory work, having had fifteen years’ experience, 
ten years of it running concurrently with work at the 
camera. Mr. Hei- 
mer! began his pro- 
fessional career at 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
with the St. Louis 
Motion Picture 
Company, but re- 
mained only a short 
time going thence to 
Universal where, 
under the direction 
‘of Allan Dwan, he 
photographed J. 
Warren Kerrigan in 
upwards of fifty 
feature pictures. 

These were the 
days when Mr. Ker- 
rigan was the star 
par excellence of 
the pictures and when the cinema was in the first flush 
of its popularity. When the American Film Company 
was organized at Chicago in 1913, Mr. Heimerl joined 
the organization as manager of the laboratory and di- 
rector of photography at their Santa Barbara studio, 
which position he has held ever since and which speaks 
pretty well for his sticking abilities. 

At the Flying A, as the American was called, Mr. 
Heimerl had an important part in developing such stars 
as Gail Kane, Margharita Fischer, Mary Miles Minter, 
Charlotte Walker, Jackie Saunders, William Russell, Wal- 
lace Reid, Henry Walthall, and a score of other well 
known artists of the screen. 

Mr. Heimer] is a deep student of the science and art 
of photography in all of its branches and he sees in the 
future development of the cinema possibilities that have 
not yet been touched by the researches of its greatest 
masters, and in this future development he hopes to play 
an important part. 





HARRY M. FOWLER, A. S. C., started his cinema- 
tographic career in the laboratory which is a good 
place to start. 


Mr. Fowler 
jumped into the 
game at St. Louis, 
Missouri, with the 
St. Louis Motion 
Picture Company in 
1910 and continued 
there until 1913, but 
he longed for a 
more active life, 
and tuning up his 
camera he struck 
out for Camera- 
fornia and made a 
connection with the 
American Film 
Company, at their 
Santa Barbara 
studio. 

Here lis first as- 
signment was with Kolb & Dill, who were then being fea- 
tured in five reel‘comedy dramas. Seven features with 
Arthur Mande followed and then came “Star of the 
Western Sea” starring Audrey Munson, one of the big- 
gest features of those days. Mr. Fowler left the Ameri- 
can to make comedies for Christie and Strand and he 
turned off twenty-six in a row which was a record at that 
time. While in the comedy mood he filmed pictures for 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter De Haven and Smiling Bill Parsons 
and then reversed the English and went in for drama. 





He is the man who photographed “Tarzan of the 
Apes” and he did a fine job of it, but the comedies 
called again and he went to Vitagraph for pictures with 
Montgomery and Rock and Joe Rock. Then Harry 
Carey needed an expert to film his Western features and 
Mr. Fowler won a home with him after the first day’s 
work photographing a long series of pictures with Carey 
as the star and helping very materially to establish him 
as a popular hero of the Westerns. 
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~~ RENE GUISSART 








~ JOSEPH AUGUST 








ME. GUISSART is not smiling because he is in Lon- 
don. This picture was taken in Hollywood. 

As his name would indicate, Rene Guissart is of 
French _ extraction, 
but he has been in 
America long 
enough to feel at 
home and he rather 
likes his Uncle Sam. 
He has been a mem- 
ber of the A. S. C. 
for several years 
and, like the other 
French members of 
the Society, he has 
always reflected 
credit upon it. Mr. 
Guissart is another 
of the silent broth- 
ers—he will talk, 
but not about Guis- 
sart, and that makes 
it difficult for the 
patient biographer. So far as the poor, down-trodden 
writer can learn, Rene’s first notable work in this coun- 
try as a cinematographer was “My Lady’s Garter,” a 
Paramount production directed by Maurice Tourneur. 


This was followed by “The County Fair,” “Harriet 
and the Piper,” “The Butterfly Girl” with Marjorie Daw, 
and “Treasure Island,” all Tourneur productions. 

He photographed “Sowing the Wind” and “The Yel- 
low Typhoon” with Anita Stewart, and then went to Bes- 
sie Barriscale for “The Breaking Point.” 


“The Lying Truth,” a Marion Fairfax production, 
followed, and then Mr. Guissart was called to London 
by Harley Knoles Productions where he now is acting 
as chief cinematographer in the Knoles production of 
“The Bohemian Girl.” 

Mr. Guissart is trained in all departments of the pho- 
tographic profession and a bright future seems in store 
for him. 








JOE AUGUST, A. S. C., began his career as a cine- 

matographer in 1911 as assistant with Ray Smallwood 
at Ince’s. After about eight months he was given a cam- 
era and shot his first 
picture, “The Lure 
of the Violin.” 
During the ~ next 
four years he was 
with Director J. 
Hunt and Director 
Richard Stanton 
and then one day in 
1915 he was as- 
signed to William 
S. Hart, establish- 
ing a _ connection 
that continued un- 
broken until March, 
1921. 

During these 
years Mr. August 
filmed every pic- 
ture produced by 
Hart, among them being “The Testing Block,” “The Toll 
Gate,” “O’Malley of the Mounted,” “The Whistle,” 
“Sand,” “The Cradle of Courage,” “Three Word Brand,” 
“White Oak,” “Traveling On,” “The Aryan,” “Hell’s 
Hinges,” “Between Men,” “The Return of Draw Egan,” 
“The Apostle of Vengeance,” “The Narrow Trail,” “The 
Tiger Man,” “Selfish Yates,” “Wolf Lowery,” “Branding 
Broadway,” “Wagon Tracks,” etc. 

To stick six years with a discriminating producer like 
Bill Hart is recommendation enough for any man and 
Mr. August’s reputation traveled along the ascending 
scale with that of his star and when Hart retired Mr. 
August, too, took a much needed rest. 

Now we hear that Bill is once more turning toward 
the screen and will make a series of big productions with 
his wife as leading lady or co-star and, if that be true, it 
is unthinkable that anyone but Jue August should be at 
the camera when Bill buckles on his six shooter once 
more. 
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‘L. DAL CLAWSON 








(NE would think that a man with twenty years’ experi- 
ence to his credit as a cinematographer in the great 
motion picture industry could almost write a history of 
it off hand, but 
some cameramen, 
like some steers, are 
so shy and skittish 
that they must be 
roped, hog-tied and 
branded before they 
will stand long 
enough to be com- 
municated with. 
Such is L. Dal 
Clawson, A. S. C., 
one of the most 
popular mem bers 
of the Society and 
for years one of 
America’s foremost 
cameramasters.  L. 
Dal is simply too 
busy to talk about 
himself and so far as he is concerned the biographer can 
go jump in the lake, therefore, this stalling to fill space 
when, if Mr. Clawson had only been a bit more com- 
municative this column would have been smeared all 
over with an interesting story about a real man, a first 
rate cameraman and an artist in his line. 














Mr. Clawson wrote his name high in cinematographic 
annals when he filmed “The Hypocrites” for Lois Weber 
several years ago, and since then he has scored many 
successes, among them being “The Woman He Married,” 
“The Oath,” “What Do Men Want,” and “For Husbands 
Only,” by Lois Weber; “Back to God’s Country,” a 
David Hartford production, etc. 


Mr. Clawson is now with Anita Stewart, under direc- 
tion of Fred Niblo, at the Louis B. Mayer Studio. 
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FAXON M. DEAN 








FrAXON DEAN, A. S. C., is the man who photographed 
“The Copperhead,” featuring Lionel Barrymore, for 
Paramount. 


Faxon is so mod- 
est he much prefers 
to be neither seen 
nor heard, but likes 
to just peg along at 
his work and let 
that do the talking 
for him. 

To get a_ bio- 
graphical sketch of 
Mr. Dean one would 
have to tag him 
around like Boswell 
did .Dr. Johnson, 
only he’d have a lot 
harder time than 
Boswell, for that 
observant gentleman 
did not have to fol- 
low his subject on 
location from mountain to sea to desert, back to the 
studio, up to the deep snows, to the tall timber, to the 
slums and the deuce knows where. 

The writer’s idea of an exciting time is to try to in- 
duce some of these modest fellows to talk about their 
work. Most of them are almost as garrulous as the 
Venus de Milo and our friend Dean is one of them, 
therefore, the reader must use his imagination in read- 
ing this sketch of our friend and fellow cinematographer. 

He filmed “The Frontier of the Stars” for Lasky, 
featuring Thomas Meighan, and then went to Realart as 
chief cinematographer for Mary Miles Minter, Para- 
mount star, where he now is. 

Some of his productions with Miss Minter are “The 
Little Clown,” “The Fighting Chance,” “A Cumberland 
Romance,” “All Souls Eve,” “Don’t Call Me Little Girl,” 
and others. 
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~ JACK MACKENZIE 


ROBERT B. KURRLE 








jAck MACKENZIE, A. S. C., became a cinematographer 
because his father and brother were in the game 


before him. 
The elder Mac- 


the first motion cam- 
eramen of Europe 
and as early as 1897 
made a_ practical 
motion camera of 
his own which he 
used to advantage. 
his assistant and 
Jack remained with 
his father until 
1913 when he joined 
the old Biograph 
company wheer for 
two years he pho- 
tographed the nu- 
merous  fledglings 
who have since be- 





come famous stars. 

Jack went to Ince in 1915 after which engagement 
he served successively on the staffs of Universal, Tri- 
angle, World, First National, Fred Stone, American Film 
Corporation, Vitagraph, and Chester Bennett Produc- 
tions which connection he now holds. 

Mr. Mackenzie helped to make famous such stars as 
Olive Thomas, Fred Stone, Marguerite Sylva, Jane No- 
vak, Earle Williams, Antonio Moreno and many others. 


Some of Mr. Mackenzie’s best known works are 
“Toton,” wiht Olive Thomas; “When Bearcat Went Dry,” 
“Whom the Gods Would Destroy,” “Honey Bee,” “The 
Heritage of Hate,” “Captain Swift,” “The Secret of the 
Silver Car,” “The Soul of a Woman,” and “The Starvel- 
ing,” the last two starring Jane Novak. 

Mr. Mackenzie spent one year with Kinemacolor in 
their laboratories as positive and negative developer and 
his experience there has proven of great value to him in 
getting unusual light effects in his camera work. He is 
a deep student of photography in all its branches and 
nobody can tell him that the cinematographic profession 
is not the finest in the world. 


ROBERT B. KURRLE, A. S. C., after seven years at the 

camera, still thinks it the greatest game in the world 
and he finds more genuine delight in shooting a scene 
than John D. gets 
out of a game of 
golf or Chauncey 
Depew out of an 
after-dinner speech. 

Mr. Kurrle has 
but recently re- 
turned from New 
York where he has 
been associated with 
Director Edwin 
Carewe and he ex- 
pects to renew the 
affiliation very soon 
again as Mr. Care- 
we, like most other 
eastern producers, is 
coming to Camera- 
fornia to make pic- 
tures. 


Remember “Breakers Ahead?” That was Robert 
Kurrle’s first picture. It was directed by Charles Bra- 
bin. Then followed “The Trail to Yesterday,” “No 
Man’s Land,” “Hitting the High Spots,” “The Spenders,” 
“Faith,” “Blind Man’s Eyes,” “One Thing at a Time 
O’Day,” “Boston Blackie’s Redemption,” “Easy to Make 
Money,” “Lombardi Ltd.,” “The Right of Way,” “The 
Lion’s Den,” “Rio Grande,” “The Trail’s End,” “Habit,” 
“White Ashes,” “Playthings of Destiny” and “Her Great 
Price,’ starring Anita Stewart; “Isobel,” with House 
Peters; “The Invisible Fear” and “A Question of Honor” 
directed by Carewe; “None So Blind,” a Fox feature 
produced in New York. 





Mr. Kurrle is a deep student of his profession and 
knows both the camera and the laboratory. He believes 
that the cameraman is the one great essential to picture 
making and like all other members of the A. S. C. he 


works untiringly for the glory of his profession and 


for the advancement of the Society of which he is a 


valued member. 
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BEN F. REYNOLDS 


AL SIEGLER 








BEN F. REYNOLDS, A. S. C., is the man who photo- 
graphed “Blind Husbands,” “The Devil’s Pass Key” 

and last but not least, “Foolish Wives.” 
If you want to 


| | know anything 


about this last much 
discussed and lav- 
ishly exploited pic- 
ture Ben Reynolds 
can tell you more 
about it than any 
man on earth save 
probably Von Stro- 
heim himself. Only 
Ben won't do it, for 
he belongs to the 
ancient and honor- 
able Society ot 
of Clams—the A. 
S.C. 

It is very likely 
that all members of 
the A. S. C. came up 
in evolution through either the clam or the giraffe fam- 
ily both of which talk not neither do they yelp and the 
subject of our sketch is one of them. 





Benjamin Franklin Reynolds has been hitting the 
cinematographic ball for about eight years and during 
that time has produced many notable pictures for Uni- 
versal where he has had his professional home for the 
most part. 


Before his assignment to Von Stroheim he co-operated 
with Directors Richard Stanton, Jack Jaccard, Jack 
Ford, Jack Dillon, Paul Powell, Henry McRae, B .Dow- 
land and others, and since the completion of “Foolish 
Wives” 
don, photographing Miss Du Pont in “False Kisses,” 
“Clay,” and others. Mr. Reynolds was over a year in the 
production of “Foolish Wives” and this is believed to be 
a world record for cinematographic work in one pic- 


he has been associated with Director Paul Scar- 


ture. 


ALLAN SIEGLER, A. S. C., could a long tale unfold 

about the joys and sorrows of a cinematographer but 
he won’t do it because you can’t get him to stand hitched 
long enough in one 
place. 

Just how Allan 
ever chose the excit- 
ing job of a camera- 
man instead of a 
nice quiet trade like 
that of shortstop or 
quarterback or cow- 
puncher or locomo- 
tive fireman is hard 
to dope out, but 
here he is in our 
midst as a cinema- 
tographer and so 
we'll have to take 
him at his camera 
value, which, by the 
way, is mighty 
good. Allan was too 
busy to sketch his early experience in photography but 
we knew him when he was shooting in “The Truant Hus- 
band” for the Rocketts and he had to tell us about his 
later triumphs. This young cinematographer did his big 
work after he joined Cosmopolitan Productinos in New 
York. There he filmed “The Inside of the Cup” under 
direction of Albert Cappelani, followed by “The Rest- 
less Sex,” “The Miracle of Love,” and “April Folly” 
under direction of Robert Z. Leonard. He went to Wes- 
ley Ruggles Productions to photograph “Slippery Mc- 
Gee”. and then to Rockett Brothers to film “The Truant 
Husband” featuring Mahlon Hamilton, Betty Blythe and 
Francelia Billington. After this Mr. Siegler joined Me- 
tro where his firstg picture was “The Little Lady of the 
Big House” under direction of Phil Rosen, upon comple- 
tion of which he was assigned to Maxwell Karger. With 
this director he filmed “The Hole in the Wall,” “Kisses” 
and “Hate” the two latter not yet released. Mr. Siegler 
is now enjoying a much needed vacation. 
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FRIEND F. BAKER 


DAVID ABEL 








FRIEND BAKER, A. S. C., began his career as a cine- 

matographer shooting one and then two reelers at 
Universal in October, 1914, Sidney Ayers directing, and 
during these seven 
years he has filmed 
scores of subjects of 
all kinds from one 
to seven reels in 
length Gladys 
Brockwell, Shirley 
Mason, Tom Mix, 
Buck Jones, Louise 
Lovely and others 
owe much to Mr. 
Baker’s skillful 
manipulation of the 
camera, and he has 
served with credit 
on many of the 
West Coast lots, 
among them Uni- 
versal, Triangle, 
Fox, Vitagraph, 
Lasky. Though young Mr. Baker is master of all 
branches of his profession and is as much at home in 
the laboratory as at the camera. 





For years he has been a student of coler photography 
and his researches have eventuated in the invention of a 
color process upon which he has but recently been al- 
lowed patents and which promises to make photography 
in natural colors a matter of ordinary procedure in the 
making of the motion pictures of the future. Mr. Baker’s 
invention is now being perfected at the shops of the 
Mitchell Camera Company and will very soon be ready 
for introduction to the industry. 


Recently Mr. Baker joined the research department 
at Universal where he is directing his talents to the de- 
velopment of new effects in photography. 

Mr. Baker filmed “Trumpet Island” for Vitagraph 
and considers that one of his best works. 


DAVID ABEL, A. S. C., who looks enquiringly at you 
from the picture, has a biography interesting and 
lengthy, but somebody else will have to take it away 
from him for David 
was too busy to talk 
when the biography 
man called on him 
at Brunton Studio 
where he was en- 
gaged in the inter- 
esting procedure of 
photographing Con- 
stance Talmadge. 
Mr. Abel might as 
well be a member of 
the family for he 
has _ photographed 
Talmadges since 
Connie played the 
mountain girl in 
“Intolerance” and 
he seems to like it. 
Why not? They are 
all easy to look at and that helps some to make a camera- 
man’s life more bearable. 





Two whole years he cinematographed for Norma, 
filming her in “The Woman Gives,” “The Heart of 
Wetona,” “The Probation Wife,” “The New Moon,” “The 
Isle of Conquest,” “She Loves and Lies,” “A Daughter 
of Two Worlds.” 


He filmed “Rip Van Winkle” with Ward Lascelle, and 
made “Not Guilty,” “Courage” and “Unseen Forces” for 
Sidney Franklin. One of his fine bits of work was 
“Thais” with Mary Garden, and “The Splendid Sin,’ 
both of them Goldwyn productions. 


Mr. Abel began to turn the crank in 1913 but previous 
to that time he had two years’ experience in the labora- 
tory. He is accounted one of the cleverest of the many 
camera-masters of the A. S. C. 
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ABRAHAM SCHOLTZ 





ERNEST S. PALMER 








ABE SCHOLTZ, A. S. C., is one of the veterans of the 
photographic branch of the motion picture industry 


and during his seventeen years of service many of the 
greatest prodv-tions 


of the American 
screen have passed 
through his hands. 

Most of his expe- 
rience has been in 
the laboratory and 
he has been asso- 
ciated with most of 
the large studios in 
New York, Los An- 
geles, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. For 
several years he was 
chief of the D. W. 
Griffith laboratories 
which means that he 
must have been a 
master of his art to 
please the maestro. 
His personal research work in the direction of light and 
color enabled him to produce many novel effects in the 
Griffith productions. 


Mr. Scholtz is one of those students who look upon 
motion photography as a vast and unexplored realm, the 
triumphs of which, up to the present time, have been 
merely the first milestones on a road which leads to in- 
finity. He therefore sees continual progress sometimes 
marked by radical departures from established practice, 
sometimes by revolutionary theories and methods, but 
for the most part by a healthy and rational evolution— 
an unfoldment brought about by the discovery, through 
research, of new laws and principles in nature. 











Mr. Scholtz has for sometime been associated with 
the Chester Bennett Productions as chief of their lab- 
atory department. 

Mr. Scholtz’s more recent oeuvres at the camera are 
“The Border Legion,” “Desert Gold,” “The Cup of Fury,” 
“The Light in the Clearing.” 








ERNEST S. PALMER, A. S. C., is a veteran of more 

than ten years’ experience in motion photography, 
five years of which he spent in London, England, as di- 
rector of photog- 
raphy and was also 
in charge of the iab- 
oratory. Mr. Palmer 
had a fine career 
open before him in 
England, but the 
American producers 
seemed to be going 
ahead along new 
lines and, being a 
progressive student 
of the art, he de- 
cided to come to 
America and cast 
his fortunes with 
the industry here. 
It wasn’t a_ bad 
move for Mr. Pal- 
mer has grown up 
with the industry and as a cinematographer has many 
successes to his credit. 








He was busy in the studios of the east for two years 
after landing in New York and during this time acted 
as chief cinematographer in the production “Ivanhoe” 
under direction of Herbert Brenon. 


He came to the West Coast to join the Mayflower 
Corporation and held a set up on “The Miracle Man,” the 
chief cinematographer of which was Phil Rosen. 


Mr. Palmer photographed “Virtuous Wives” and 
“Ladies Must Live,” both Mayflower productions, the 
latter being the last work of the lamented George Loane 
Tucker. Later he filmed “Prisoners of Love” and “Re- 
incarnation” starring Betty Compson and directed by 
Arthur Rosson, following which he accepted a contract 
offered by John M. Stahl, his present affiliation. With 
Mr. Stahl he has filmed “The Child Thou Gavest Me,” 
“A Song of Life” and others. 
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JOHN LEEZER 


PHILIP H. WHITMAN 








JOHN LEEZER, A. S. C., started in the photographic 

game back in Pennsylvania as proprietor of a por- 
This was in 1907-8-9. Tiring of this he 
accepted a good of- 
fer in the photo- 
graphic department 
of the National 
Cash Register Com- 
pany and remained 
there two years, go- 
ing thence to the 
Kinemacolor where 
he had charge of the 
laboratory 1912 and 
1913. 

In the latter part 
of 1913 he went to 
Mack Sennett for a 
brief engagement 
and then to the old 
Reliance in 1914 
for one picture. 
About this time D. 
W. Griffith saw Mr. Leezer’s work and engaged him to 
join the Fine Arts staff where under direction of D. W., 
he made ten pictures. 


trait studio. 





Do you remember any of the early pictures of Grif- 
fifth—the pictures that earned him his early reputation? 
Here are a few: “The Lily and the Rose,” “The Wood 
Nymph,” “The Marriage of Molly O,” “The Girl of the 
Timber Claims,” “The Hope Chest,” “Boots,” “Peppy 
Polly,” etc. Mr. Leezer shot them all. 


“The Marriage of Molly O” was made in 1916 and 
in this picture Mr. Leezer used the first soft focus 
lenses employed in motion photography. Carl Strauss 
made these lenses and Mr. Leezer believes they were the 
first ever used on a motion camera. After completing his 
contract with Griffith in 1917 Mr. Leezer divided his time 
between various independent companies among which 
were the Brentwood and William R. Lighton Produc- 
tions until 1921 when he and Leigh R. Smith organized 
the World Classic Film Corporation for the purpose of 
producing educational pictures for exhibition in schools 
and theatres. Of this organization Mr. Leezer has been 
elected first vice-president and general manager, and he 
will bring to it a wealth of ability and experience. 


Mr. Leezer also writes interestingly on cinematog- 
raphic subjects and as a part of the equipment of his 
new organization will publish a magazine devoted to 
educational films. 





PHILIP H. WHTMAN, genial secretary of the A .S. C., 

began his education in the best school in the world— 
a newspaper office. He picked out the New Orleans 
Picayune as a good 
place to spread his 
talents around and 
as a cub reporter he 
made as much irou- 
ble for the boys at 
the copy desk as 
possible but ne 
learned the game 
and while there be- 
came interested in 
photography. He 
was always hanging 
around the camera 
gang and at last 
they took him in to 
get rid of him. That 
was the beginning 
a cameraman and 
of Phil’s career as 
he has stuck to it till “plumb yit” as they say in 
Tennessee. 

As a news cameraman Phil was a success on many 
papers and at last struck Los Angeles and became inoc- 
ulated with the movie virus. He joined on at the old 
Keystone studio in 1915 and began study to qualify 
himself for special work along lines of trick photography, 
illusions, “stunt stuff” and intricate double exposure 
work. 

Mr. Whitman is, therefore, a cinematographic spe- 
cialist His position is unique in that he never photographs 
a production from beginning to end, but is called in as 
a specialist at critical stages when an extraordinary 
effect is required. There is no better training for this 
that that afforded in the making of comedies where the 
very life of the picture is the thrill, the chase with its 
sudden and amazing visissitudes, the high speed stuff, 
the illusions and the many tricks. Also, he can put 
grown up people into a miniature set not bigger than a 
doll’s house and make it all seem like the real thing. 











Have you seen the big Monte Carlo set in “Foolish 
Wives?” Well, that’s a real set all right, but if Mr. 
Whitman had been called in on that job Universal would 
only have had to build the first story of the casino to 
use in the action and the other could have been painted 
and fitted into the picture so that you couldn’t tell which 
was real and which faked. 


After leaving Sennett in 1918 Mr. Whitman went to 
Fox for two and one-half years and then worked on sev- 
eral independent productions until called to join the 
staff of Universal several months ago where his time and 
talents are devoted to doing the unusual. 


He is a member of the Board of Editors of THe AMER- 
ICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 
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ALVIN WYCKOFF 


CHARLES STUMAR 








ALVIN WYCKOFF, A. S. C., will very soon be able to 
celebrate the 20th anniversary of his espousal of the 
photographic art as a profession. 


It was way back 
in the early days of 
Selig Polyscope 
Company that 
young Wyckoff de- 
cided to follow the 
camera trail and 
the first shot he 
took with his Pathe 
was when Otis Tur- 
ner staged “The 
Wizard of Oz” for 
Selig Polyscope Co. 
Then the Jeffries- 
Johnson fight was 
staged at Reno and 
Wyckoff was sent to 
film it. He was first 
to set up and first 
to get his film away 
and onto the screen and he repeated the stunt at the 
Gotch-Hackenschmidt wrestling match and the Nelson- 
Gans fight at San Francisco. “Count of Monte Cristo,” 
directed by Colin Campbell, was his last picture with 
Selig after which he went to Famous Players-Lasky 
where he has remained ever since. His early pictures at 
Lasky’s were among the best of their day—“The Cheat” 
with Fanny Ward and “Joan the Woman” with an all 
star cast headed by Geraldine Farrar. Since that time 
Mr. Wyckoff has been chief cinematographer for Cecil 
B. De Mille and has personally held first camera on all 
pictures directed and produced by Mr. De Mille. 

Several years ago Mr. Wyckoff was made director of 
photography at Lasky’s and heads a staff of twenty-six 
photographers at that studio. Commenting on the cam- 
eraman Mr. Wyckoff recently said: 


“The successful cameraman must not only be pos- 
sessed of an artistic sense, but he must be a man of 
resourcefulness and cool daring. He must be a quick 
thinker who will act instinctively in moments of emerg- 
ency. In addition he also must be a man of considerable 
agility, capable of almost acrobatic feats. Cameramen 
are called upon to take pictures from airplanes, from 
the tops and sides of moving trains and automobiles, 
suspended by ropes from the sides of buildings, and the 
masts of ships, in fact from every conceivable angle 
and perilous position that the requirements of the story 
they are filming may demand. It is no job for a nervous 
person or one who cannot stand altitudes. 





“The camera must always come first. That is the 
creed of the motion picture photographer. No matter 
what happens he must keep on turning. As the news- 
paper reporter’s motto is ‘Get the Story’ so the camera- 
man’s is “Get the Picture.’ ” 





JDURING his more than eleven years of active service 
as a cinematographer Charles Stumar, A. S. C., has 
been about as busy as the busiest of them. 
Beginning 
in America with the 
old New York Mo- 
tion Picture Com- 
pany his first star 
was Dorothy Dalton 
in “Chicken Casey.” 
Then after one more 
with Miss Dalton he 
was assigned to Bes- 
sie Barriscale for 
five-reel produc- 
tions and finished 
with this company 
after photographing 
Olive Thomas in 
“Madcap Madge,” 
her first starring 
pictire. Triangle 
next called Mr. Stu- 
mar and there he photographed Alma Rubens in “Regen- 
eration” and one other feature; Walt Whitman in “The 
Tarheel Warrior” and Margery Wilson in “Without 
Honor.” ' 





Mr. Stumar then signed with Thos. H. Ince for three 
pictures featuring Enid Bennett, following the comple- 
tion of which he went to Paralta-Brunton and did 
“Springtime” with Henry Walthall and “A Dollar Bid,” 
with Jack Kerrigan. 


He followed Kerrigan to J. D. Hampton and photo- 
graphed him in six straight features among the best of 
this star’s career. About this time J. Parker Reed began 
producing at the Ince Studios and Mr. Stumar went back 
to the old homestead as chief cinematographer for Reed. 
He photographed Louise Glaum in all her Reed produc- 
tions. They were all seven reel specials and all of them 
attracted great attention, especially “Sahara,” “Sex,” 
“The Leopard Woman.” After finishing the eight Glaum 
Pictures he signed with Ince and filmed “What’s Your 
Husband Doing” with Douglas MacLean; “Lying Lips” 
with Florence Vidor and House Peters; and “Lucky 
Damage” with Milton Sills and House Peters, not yet 
released. 


Mr. Stumar is at present employed on another J. 
Parker Reed special entitled “Pawned” with an all star 
cast. The list of his works here does not contain a num- 
ber of pictures made in the east and several made in 
Europe before he joined Lubin. 
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ROY H. KLAFFKI 


ERNEST S. DEPEW 








ROY H. KLAFFKI, A. S. C., is director of photography 
at Metro Studios which is quite some job, as Ella 
the Extra Girl would say. 

To hold down the 
job of director of 
photography at a 
big studio like Me- 
tro means that the 
man who holds it 
down must have 
considerable weight 
as well as an equip- 
ment in experience 
and technical train- 
ing both in the lab- 
oratory and with 
the camera in the 
field and at the 
studio. 

He must know 
photography like 
the alphabet and be 
ready to meet the 
ten thousand contingencies that arise daily where great 
productions are constantly being turned out and where 
many different cameramen, directors and other operators 
are at work, all with different ideals, methods and view- 
points. 

The director of photography is the official goat of the 
studio so far as photography goes. If anything is wrong 
with the stuff on the screen the D. of P. must be prepared 
to tell why and wherefore and to place the blame where 
it belongs, but also he must see that credit is placed 
where due. 

His chief duty, however, is to see that nothing /s 
wrong and to head off mistakes before they get as far 
as the screen. At Metro this is Mr. Klaffki’s job and he 
seems to get away with it to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

He has many successes to his credit as a cinematog- 
rapher, but he prefers just now to be identified with the 
laboratory rather than the camera. Before joining Metro 
Mr. Klaffki saw service with both Universal and Lois 


Weber productions. 





JN THE picture Ernest Depew, A. S. C., looks like he 

has been stood against the wall to be shot. You see 
Ernest has been around comedy studios and comedians 
so long that he has 
acquired the atmos- 
phere of gloom ap- 
pertaining to such 
places and such gen- 
try, but inside he 
isn’t a bit that way. 

During his three 
years of service in 
the ranks of the cin- 
ematographers Mr. 
Depew has gone a 
long way. It isn’t 
every man that wins 
his way to star 
shooting in so brief 
a period of service 
and the subject of 
this sketch has no 
apologies to make 
to the veterans for he has photographed Bill Hart, 
Charles Ray, Charlie Chaplin, Al St. John, Slim Sum- 
merville and others. 

Of course Bill Hart is not a comedian but the others 
lay some claim to being laugh producers and it is his 
association with them that gives Ernest that air of settled 
gloom and pessimism, for there is no place so provocative 
of melancholy as a studio where comedies are made. If 
you don’t believe it ask any of the hired hands who work 
in one. 

Mr. Depew’s latest connection is with Al St. John 
whom he has recently photographed in “Fast and Fu- 
rious” and “Fool Days” and St. John has never appeared 
to such good advantage as in these two pictures. 

Mr. Depew is a close student of his art and is espe- 
cially expert at trick stuff. Like all people who do one 
thing well he would rather do something else—shoot big 
dramatic spectacles. The artist wants to write and the 
writer wants to paint. Nobody but the prophet loves his 
job—and who wants to be a prophet. They always get 
killed or something. 
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SOL POLITO 


VICTOR MILNER 








SOL POLITO, A. S. C., is, like "Gene and Tony Gaudio, 
a son of Italy and like the Gaudio brothers he is very 
popular among his fellows. 


It was abovt nine 
years ago that Sal- 
vadore Polito heard 
the call of the cin- 
ema. The famous 
old Biograph studio, 
that kindergarten of 
many _ celebrities, 
gave him his chance 
and, making good at 
once he remained a 
year filming regular 
release pictures. He 
left Biograph for 
Universal for a six 
months’ sojourn and 
then hooked up 
with World Film 
where he photo- 
graphed Lillian 
Russell in “Wildfire;” Barbara Tennant in “M’Liss” 
and “Butterfly;” George Nash, Robert Warwick and 
June Elvidge in features; Lew Fields in “The Man Who 
Stood Still;” Mollie King in “Boomerang.” 


Going thence to The Empire Mutual Corporation 
Mr. Polito photographed Edna Goodrich in all her star- 
ring productions and also Anne Murdock in her features 
with the same company. 





An engagement with First National followed and here 
he photographed Jack Pickford in “Bill Apperson’s 
Boy” and all his early features . He was called to Metro 
to film “Should a Woman Tell” starring Alice Lake 
which assignment was followed by three pictures star- 
ring Bert Lytell. These were “Alias Jimmy Valentine,” 
“The Price of Redemption,” “The Misleading Lady.” 
He also held a set up on “Uncharted Seas,” an Alice 
Lake feature, with John Seitz. 


Mr. Polito filmed “Handle with Care,” an all star 
picture produced by the Rockett Brothers and this en- 
gagement led him to other important and independent 
connections, releases not yet announced. 


VicToR MILNER, A. S. C., began about thirteen years 
ago to look toward cinematography as a profession 
and he went after it right by entering the laboratory of 


Eberhard Schneider 
of New York, the 


pioneer importer, 
manufacturer and 


dealer in photo- 
graphic _ materials 


and supplies. 


Here Mr. Milner 
learned the photo- 
graphic business 
and its art from A 
to Z and when he 
shouldered his cam- 
era to shoot his first 
scene he knew how 
to do it. 


He joined Pathe 
Freres as a news 
cameraman and for 
four years was ‘in 
their service filming news, scenics, travel and educational 
subjects, one of his triumphs being the filming of the 
famous snake dance of the Hopi Indians. After leaving 
Pathe Freres Mr. Milner went to Balboa for six pictures 
and then joined Edgar Lewis to photograph “Hiawatha.” 
About this time Mr. Milner conceived the idea of making 
a trip to Africa for scenic, ethnological, and big game 
pictures and selected the Upper Congo as the field of 
his operations. Notwithstanding the difficulties placed 
in his path because of the war he negotiated the trip and 
brought back 30,000 feet of film of the most interesting 
subjects to be yielded by the Dark Continent. Returning 
to the United States Mr. Milner joined the J. D. Hamp- 
ton Company where he photographed “A Fugitive from 
Matrimony,” “Haunted Shadows,” “Uncharted Chan- 


nels” and others. 


“Out of the Dust,” “When We Were Twenty-one,” 
“Her Unwilling Husband,” starring Blanche Sweet; 
“Dice of Destiny,” with H. B. Warner; and “Shadows 
of Conscience” are others of his more recent picutres. 
Mr. Milner’s present connection is with Universal. 
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REGINALD E. LYONS 





"J. R. LOCKWOOD 





J R. LOCKWOOD, A. S. C., bears the distinction of 
: eight years’ continuous service in one studio under 


one management. A story of his career is a history of 
the Mack Sennett 


studio, for he went 
with Sennett when 
that master  pro- 
ducer of comedies 
was just beginning 
. to get his name in 
the papers and he is 
there yet. Mr. Lock- 
wood, like many 
other A. S. Cs., be- 
gan his career with 
the still camera in a 
portrait “gallery.” 
For several years 
he worked in all 
branches of photog- 
raphy — portrait, 
pictorial and com- 
mercial—at camera, 
printing and in the laboratory and with such well 
known men as Oliver Lippincott of New York, and 
George Steckel of Los Angeles. When Sennett, therefore, 
gave Mr. Lockwood his chance he was already master of 
fundamentals and it was not long until he was given a 
camera on Sennett’s best productions. Some of his best 
known pictures are: “Love, Honor and Behave,” “Yan- 
kee Doodle in Berlin,” “A Battle Royal,” “Two Tough 
Tenderfeet,” “Cactus Nell,” “Whose Baby,” “By Golly,” 
“Great Scott,” “Speak Easy,” “Don’t Weaken,” “The 
Pullman Bride,” “His Hidden Purpose,” “It Pays to 
Exercise,” “Sleuths,” “Never Too Old,” “The Village 
Smith,” “Love’s False Faces,” “Trying to Get Along,” 
“The Dentist,” “Up in Alf’s Place,” “His Last False 
Step,” “A Small Town Idol.” 

During his career at Sennett’s Mr. Lockwood has pho- 
tographed such well known stars as Mabel Normand, 
Alice Lake, Gloria Swanson, Marie Prevost, Harriet 
Hammond, Louise Fazenda, Ben Turpin, Charlie Murray, 
George Nicholds, Wheeler Oakman. 

Mr. Lockwood will tell you that the photography of 
comedies such as have made the name of Sennett famous 
is the most difficult work that can be done with the mo- 
tion camera, for, he says, to get some of the stuff to be 
shot the cinematographer must be not only a camera- 
master but an engineer. 











LJIE£UT. REGINALD E. LYONS, one of the A. S. Cs 

who served with honor in the great war. As official 
photographer of the 79th Division A. E. F., Lyons made 
a reputation for 
good work and was 
discharged with the 
rank of lieutenant 
of Signal Corps. 

It was twelve 
years ago that Reg- 
gie Lyons turned to 
cinematography as 
a profession and he 
has been idle prob- 
ably as little as any 
member of the A. S. 
C. He has served 
with credit on the 
staff of Vitagraph, 
Christie, Keystone, 
La Salle, Reserve 
and with various 
independent pro- 
ducers and during his career has helped make famous 
such names as Robert Edeson, Charles Richman, Lillian 
Walker, Clara Kimball Young, Maurice Costello, Edith 
Storey, William Duncan, Syd Chaplin, Betty Compson, 
Tony Moreno, Alice Lake, Nell Shipman, Earl Williams, 
Mary Anderson and many others. 

Having started in the days when one, two and three 
reelers were the staple films Mr. Lyons has hundreds of 
pictures to his credit but he was also one of the first 
cameramen to make five, six and seven reel features. 
Among these were “Mortmain” and “The Cave Man” in 
five and six reels, starring Robert Edeson; “The Dawn 
of Freedom,” “Mr. Barnes of New York,” “The 
Thirteenth Girl,” etc., etc. “Black Beauty,” the big 
Vitagraph production from the famous book of this 
name is one of Mr. Lyon’s finest bits of cinematographic 
work. At the termination of his Vitagraph contract he 
went to Tulsa, Oklahoma, to film a series of Westerns 
for the Westart Film Company and he has just returned 
to Camerafornia after shooting ten of them. 


Lieut. Lyons tells the writer that he longs for the 
army service and that he may return if he can see a 
future in it. 

Just now he is contemplating a trip to Europe to 
look into the situation in England, France, Italy and 
Germany with the idea of making a connection if it looks 
good enough. 
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HERFORD T. COWLING 


TONY G. GAUDIO 








**\V/HO’S WHO IN AMERICA” will tell you all about 

Herford Tynes Cowling, A. S. C., but here is 
enough to introduce him to the readers of THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER Mr. 
Cowling chose Suf- 
folk, Virginia, for 
his birthplace and 
graduated from the 
Suffolk High 
School. In 1904 he 
began as an ama: 
tur photographer at 
Suffolk and has con- 
tinuously worked at 
the profession ever 
since. His first work 
was in commercial 
laboratories and 
later in portraiture 
and he also had ex- 
perience as a press 
photographer in 
Norfolk, Baltimore and Washington, D. C. This led to 





him taking a civil service examination as photographer, 
which he passed and entered the U. S. Government service 


in 1910 attached to the Interior Department. In 1911 
he introduced motion photography in the government 


service. In 1913 Mr. Cowling was promoted to be chief 
photographer of the U. S. Reclamation Service and while 
serving here he designed and installed many government 
laboratories covering a wide range of photography. At 
George Washington University he studied photo-chemis- 
try in 1912-13 to prepare for special work. Mr. Cow- 
ling has conducted five photographic field expeditions 
for the Interior Department taking both still and motion 
pictures. In 1915 he photographed “See America First” 
and found time to be President of the Federal Photo- 
graphic Society in 1915-16. In 1917 Mr. Cowling re- 
signed his government position to accept a commission 
with Burton Holmes Lectures to photograph Paramount 
Burton Holmes Travel Pictures. He went abroad in 
February, 1917, and before returning to the United 
States in February, 1919, he visited the South Seas, New 
Zealand, Australia, The Philippines, China, Japan, 
Formosa, Dutch East Indies, Siam, Federated Malay 
States, Straights Settlements. 

In May, 1919, Mr. Cowling hurried to Europe and 
photographed the entire theatre of war in France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, also Southern 
France, Algeria, Tunisia, Tangier, Sicily, Spain, Egypt, 
Palestine, Constantinople, the Italian Lakes, returning to 
the United States in September, 1920. The winter of 
1920-21 he spent as technical director of the Burton- 
Holmes Laboratories and in 1921 made an expedition 
to Mexico, the Southwest U. S. and in August and Sep- 
tember crossed the Grand Canyon. 


‘THE good natured face that here looks out at you is 

Gaetano Gaudio, A. S. C., a son of Italy and known 
affectionately to his friends as Tony. 

He is a-brother of 
the late lamented 
Eugene Gaudio, the 
only deceased mem- 
ber of the A. S. C., 
and as popular in 
his day as Tony 
himself. 

Tony, as the 
writer shall call 
him, is the son of 
one of Italy’s fore- 
most photographic 
artists and the boy 
was literally 
brought up in the 
studio where he 
learned at an early 
age to use the still 
camera and to de- 

velop negatives in the darkroom. His father also gave 
him a liberal education in lenses, cameras, composition 
and the manipulation of lights so that when the time 
came to take up motion photography the young Tony 
had a head full of useful stuff to start with. 

He sailed for America in 1906 and from the day of 
his landing until now he has been steadily employed in 
his profession, his first work in America being the mak- 
ing of song slides for Al. Simpson, this engagement last- 
ing two years. 

During 1908 he had full charge of the Vitagraph Lab- 
oratory in New York and went thence to the Carl 
Laemmle laboratory where he had complete charge of 
both positive and negative departments until perfectly 
organized when he was promoted to be studio manager 
and chief of cinematographers. This connection ended 
in 1912 when Mr. Gaudio went to Biograph where he 
made the Klaw & Erlanger special productions among 
which were “Strongheart,” “Classmates,” with Blanche 
Sweet and Marshall Nielan, “The Woman in Black,” 
“The Cricket on the Hearth.” 

He filmed all of Harold Lockwood’s first series of 
starring vehicles under direction of T. J. Balshofer and 
then photographed “The Unpardonable Sin,” “In Old 
Kentucky,” “The Kingdom of Her Dreams” with Mar- 
shall Nielan. 

Mr. Gaudio’s more recent work includes “Kismet” 
and a series of special features by J. L. Frothingham 
Productions including “A Bride of the Gods,” “The Man 
Who Smiled,” “A Pilgrim of the Night,” etc. 

His present engagement is with Norma Talmadge, at 
the United Studios. 
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NORBERT F. BRODIN 


JOHN ARNOLD 








NORBERT F. BRODIN, A. S. C., is a product of the 
Los Angeles Polytechnic High School, which proves 
that the said L. A. P. H. C. is quite some school, for Nor- 
bert has been a suc- 
cess ever since they 
handed him his 
sheepskin. 

It was six years 
ago that Mr. Brodin 
turned his talents to 
the cinematographic 
art, his first expe- 
rience being at Co- 
lumbia_ University, 
New York, where he 
was when the draft 
gently but firmly 
ushered him into 
the photographic 
division of the 
United States army. 

After leaving the 
army he made con- 
nection with Goldwyn, his first feature picture being 
“Gay Lord Quex.” This picture fixed young Mr. Brodin 
in his job, and there followed quickly “Going Some,” 
a Rex Beach-Goldwyn, “Toby’s Bow,” “The Great Acci- 
dent,” “Officer 666,” “Stop Thief,” all starring Tom 
Moore; five Edgar comedies; “A Tale of Two Worlds,” 
“The Grim Comedian,” “The Man from Lost River,” 
“The Sin Flood,” “Grand Lar zny,” “A Blind Bargain,” 
“Remembrances,” the last a Rupert Hughes production. 





Mr. Brodin’s succes at such an early age gives promise 
of a career of great brilliance and usefulness in his 
chosen profession. 


OHN ARNOLD, A. S. C. is too modest to talk about 

himself, and as Viola Dana is away making personal 

appearances very little of John’s past life could be 
learned. 

Miss Dana is al- 
ways ready to give 
a boost to her co- 
workers and if you 
ask her she'll tell 
you that there is 
only one cameraman 

. in the world and 
that he is John 
Arnold. 

Since the day the 
Viola 
stepped on the lot 
at Metro John Ar- 


nold was assigned 


charming 


her as cameraman 





and no other cine- 
matographer has 
ever shot a scene of 
a Dana picture since that day. Among those are “Cin- 
derella’s Twin,” “Blackmail,” “The Willow Tree,” 
“Dangerous to Men,” “The Chorus Girl’s Romance,” 
“The Off-Shore Pirate,” “Home Stuff,” “The Match 


Breaker,” “Life’s Darn Funny,” etc. 


John Arnold is one of those consistently good oper- 
ators who is sure of himself at all times and who always 
gets a picture no matter what the conditions. He is a 
member of the Board of Governors of the A. S. C. and 


a valued member of the organization. 
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BEN H. KLINE 


GEO. SCHNEIDERMAN 








BEN H. KLINE’S (A. S. C.) hair stands up that way be- 


cause he sees Tom Mix do so many hair-raising acts 
of daring and heroism. Being constantly in danger of 
his life from reckless cowpunchers, bucking bronchos, 
stampeding steers, precarious set ups and other wild west 
perils Mr. Kline’s life is just one thrill after another and 
most of ’em are calculated to strike terror to the heart 
and hair of the poor cameraman. 

Ben Kline’s first picture with Tom Mix was “Hands 
Off” and this was followed by “A Ridin’ Romeo.” He 
then went to Universal to photograph Frank Mayo in 
“Hitchin’ Posts” and “The Red Lane,” but Frank isn’t 
any more of a peaceful character than Tom so Ben H. 
took his tripod and beat it back to the old home at the 
Fox farm. 

“The Rough Diamond” was his next with Mix, fol- 
lowed in order by “The Big Town Rounder,” “The Night 
Horseman,” “The Road Demon,” “Honorbound,” “Trail- 
ing,” “The Marriage Pit,” etc., etc. 

The filmer of western pictures must be almost as 
resourceful as the cameraman of the comedies, for he is 


called upon to shoot all kinds of rough stuff which re- 
quires precarious set ups and taxes the ingenuity of the 
cameraman to the utmost . He must, in fact, be a sort 
of photographic engineer able to get anything the crazy 
script calls for and some of these stunts are almost im- 
possible to film. 

Mr. Kline from long experience has become an expert 
in stunt and freak stuff and he could many an interesting 
tale unfold if he would consent to show his bag of tricks 
to the reading public, but he won’t do it, so that’s that. 


P. S. Mr. Kline’s cut was lost just before going to 
press, so you'll have to take our word for it that he wears 
his haig pompadour. 


(GEORGE SCHNEIDERMAN, A. S. C., has had charge 

of the great studio of the William Fox Company ever 
since the first camera began to purr on the Fox West 
Coast studio lot and he is there yet. 


Mr. Schneiderman has handled every big production 
turned out by the Fox West Coast studio laboratories 
and this means such elaborate cinema spectacles as “Sa- 
lome,” “Cleopatra,” “Carmen,” “A Fool There Was,” 
all with Theda Bara; “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Les 
Miserables,” “A Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur’s 
Court,” “Over the Hill,” “Sheba” and many others. 


In “Sheba” the laboratory work was not less notable 
than the cinematography for there were tints and tones 
in places that largely added to the art values of the 


film. 


But Mr. Schneiderman loves the camera and, not- 
withstanding his manifold duties in the laboratory, he 
finds time to shoot an occasional picture. 


“The Hell Ship” with Madlaine Traverse; “Just 
Pals,” “Colorado Pluck,” “Sunset Sprague” and “The 
Fast Mail,” with Buck Jones; “Molly and I,” “Love’s 
Harvest,” “The Little Wanderer,” “Jackie,” “Queenie,” 
“The Flame of Youth,” all with Shirley Mason; “Bare 
Knuckles,” “The Saw Comes to Singing River,” “Chil- 
dren of the Night,” with William Russell, are examples 
of Mr. Schneiderman’s latest camera work. 


The subject of this little sketch came from a family 
of artists and scientists and Mr. Schneiderman has joined 
the two in his profession, for the man skilled in all 
branches of photography must be both an artist and 


scientist. 
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KARL BROWN 


FRANK B. GOOD 








KARL BROWN, A. S. C., is a student with a passion to 
learn. He wants to know all there is appertaining to 
his profession believing that the only way to beat a 
game is to know all there is about it. When young 
Brown determined to make the photographic profession 
his lifework he decided to begin at the bottom. 
Starting in the laboratory of Kinemacolor in the 
spring of 1912 Brown worked up in one year from 
helper through all departments to full charge of negative 
development. He remained six months longer until Kine- 
macolor went on the rocks and then went to Selig as 
still man. Here he worked with Colin Campbell in “The 
Spoilers.” After six months of this he moved his cine- 
matographic doll rags to the D. W. Griffith camp as as- 
sistant to G. W. (Billy) Bitzer. Two years of close asso- 
ciation with this master and Bitzer equipped him for a 
bigger job and he was assigned to the department of 
experimeniation where he had full charge and a free 
hand to pursue any line of research or develop any idea 
that might appear to have real photographic value. 
While in this department Mr. Brown produced every 
effect used in D. W. Griffith’s productions from 1915 to 
1920. In the former year he photographed his first pic- 
ture as a first cameraman and in 1916 he signed a four- 
year contract, personal agreement, with Mr. Griffith. Two 
years later he left to join the army but was discharged 
in 1919 and returned to finish his contract with Griffith. 


Mr. Brown held the second camera on “Intolerance,” 
“Hearts of the World,” “The Great Love,” “A Romance 
of Happy Valley” and first on “Her Official Fathers” 
and “Battling Jane.” 

Upon completion of his Griffith contract he went to 
Allan Dwan for a picture and then to Lasky Studio 
where he has since been. Some of his Lasky pictures 
are “The City of Masks,” “The Fourteenth Man,” “The 
Life of the Party,” “The Traveling Salesman,” “The 
Dollar a Year Man,” “Is Matrimony a Failure?” and 
the last two pictures made by Will Rogers after leaving 
Goldwyn. 

Mr. Brown is a clever satirical writer and is one of 
the associate editors of THe AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 


RAPHER. 


FRANK B. GOOD, A. S. C., is another wild west shooter 

who has trained his lenses on the festive gunman, the 
cowpuncher, the Indian, the stage driver, the cattle 
rustler, the road agent, the gambler, miner, cow girl and 
two gun hero until he can make a western with his eyes 
shut. 


Mr. Good can shoot anything in the way of a scene 
as well as any other cinematographer that ever cranked 
a camera, but he has specialized in westerns and, with a 
sure fire star like Tom Mix to photograph, whose pictures 
have a world-wide circulation and go year in and year 
out, he has naturally become identified with the western 
picture. 

Among others Mr. Good made with Mix “The Cy- 
clone,” “Desert Love,” “The Terror,” “Three Gold 
Coins,” “The Untamed,” etc. 


With Buck Jones he filmed “The Big Punch,” “Get 
Your Man,” “The One Man Trail.” 


In shooting these westerns the cameraman is often 
called upon to place himself in a dangerous position in 
order to get a certain effect and Mr. Good tells of a sit- 
uation in which he was placed where his life depended 
upon the perfect timing of a leap by Mix from one en- 


gine to another. Good had to shoot straight down be- 
tween parallel railroad tracks so close together that he 
could not spread his tripod and had to remove his camera 
head and set it on a post. 


Mix had to make his leap close to the camera and it 
had to be perfectly done. A miscalculation meant a col- 
lision with Good and the post with the attendant danger 
of being thrown under the wheels. When the shot was 
made Mix cleared all right, but Good was in such close 
quarters that the engines grazed his shirt sleeves as he 
cranked. 


But Mr. Good will tell you that these little things are 
all in the day’s work. They show, however, that a camera- 
man must be like the Roman sentry at Pompeii. Once 
set to his duty he is there io do it regardless of danger 
or what may happen. He must get the scene if it costs 
him his hide. 
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GILBERT WARRENTON 


HARRY W. GERSTAD | 














(GILBERT WARRENTON, A. S. C., claims Paterson, 

New Jersey, as his birthplace, and March 7, 1894, 
the date. Being of the third generation of a theatrical 
family he may have inherited, not only their traditions, 
but much of his own art. As an actor, it is told, he was 
very happy when playing little boy parts but when they 
wanted him to do Little Eva he rebelled. — 


When eleven years old he was sent to school where he 
remained until finishing High School; then he entered 
upon his chosen vocation, in 1912, as assistant to Antone 
Najy with the Christie Company at Universal. 


During the period of his apprenticeship he provided 
himself with all the theoretical and practical informa- 
tion obtainable to further his knowledge of the technic 


of the camera which he realized in its development 
would be almost boundless. 


Universal sent him to Hawaii where he made some 


very excellent pictures, developing and printing the 
same. Later they selected him to go to the border dur- 
ing the Mexican trouble and the results he obtained 
earned him more advantageous offers which finally he 
accepted, going first to Triangle, then to the Americam . 
and from there to the Fine Arts. 


Then came his big opportunity with Frank Borzage 
and he went to the Cosmopolitan to film “Humoresque.” 


Since that time Mr. Warrenton has been associated 
with Famous-Players-Lasky and among other produc- 
tions he has filmed “Playthings of Broadway,” “Little 
Italy,” “Dawn of the East,” “Land of Hope’ and “Hush 
Money.” Alice Brady, Justine Johnston, Dorothy Dal- 
ton and others never looked better than on the films from 
his camera. 


Mr. Warrenton is studious, alert and an artist, and he 
is credited with acknowledging that his ambition knows 
no limit. He is fortunate in having a mother like Mrs. 
Lule Warrenton, herself an expert motion picture tech- 
nician, to inspire him in his work. 


HARRY W. GERSTAD, A. S. C., has had a varied expe- 
rience in the movie game, but the experience he likes 
best to talk about (when one can get him to talk) is that 
he had filming the famous Fox series of kiddie pictures 
like “Jack and the Beanstalk,” “Babes in the Woods” 
and “Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp.” These pic- 
tures gone, but never to be forgotten, were the first to 
exploit children on a large and spectacular scale. 


Balboa had pioneered in “Little Mary Sunshine” with 
Baby Marie Osborne and followed that success with a 
series featuring Baby Marie and, later, Gloria Joy, but 
Fox was first to spend a fortune or films for children 
and Harry Gerstad was the fortunate man to photograph 
them. 


These were the pictures that brought out such prom- 
ising talent as Francis Carpenter, Virginia Corbin, Ben- 


nie Alexander, Mary Jane Irving, and many other clever 
children. 


It was Mr. Gerstad’s clever handling of the photo- 
graphic values that made these pictures really great not- 
withstanding the vogue for kiddie pictures did not last. 
In “Jack and the Beanstalk” particularly Mr. Gerstad 
demonstrated what could be done with a motion camera 
in the hands of a cameramaster with a free hand to shoot 
according to his own ideas and not entirely the director’s. 


Mr. Gerstad went from the kiddies to Theda Bara, 
whom he photographed in her greatest Fox picture, “Sa- 
lome,” and following this he did “The Man from Bitter 
Root” with William Farnum. Later he photographed 
William Desmond in “Women Men Love,” “The Broad- 
way Cowboy,” “Don’t Leave your Husband,” “The 
Fighting Man,” etc. 


Mr. Gerstad’s early training was with Selig and he 
earned his spurs in “The Spoilers” and “The Rosary.” 


His present affiliation is with Ben Wilson at the 
Berwilla Studios. 
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“FRED L. GRANVILLE 








FPRED LEROY GRANVILLE, A. S. C., like Bill Beck- 
way, is a bloody Britisher by birth. 

Fred Leroy first saw the light at Worton Hall, Isle- 
worth, Middlesex, England. He became interested in 
photography when a little boy and it is still the passion 
of his life, but it was not until eight years ago that Jim 
Crosby, at the old Selig plant in Edendale, gave him his 
first instruction in the use of the motion camera. He 
was an apt pupil and very soon got his opportunity at 
Universal where he photographed two pictures for Tom 
Ricketts. Then followed in succession connections with 
Dick O’Brien, Alan Dwan and Charlie French, after 
which he went into the land of snow and ice to photo- 
graph “The Rescue of the Steffanson Actic Expedition” 
and followed this with a series of North Eastern Siberian 
pictures. 


Then followed “Liberty” with Henry McRae; “The 
Red Ace,” Jack Jaccard; “Undine,” 
“Hearts of Humanity,” Alan Holubar; “Pitfalls of a 
Great City,” Frank Lloyd; “The Speed Maniac,” Tom 
Mix; “Loot,” William C. Dowlan; “Ambition,” Holu- 
bar; then to G. B. Samuelson to photograph Peggy Hy- 
land in “At the Mercy of Tiberius.” 

After several more pictures at Universal Mr. Gran- 
ville went to England where he filmed “The Honeypot,” 
“Love Maggy,” “Sanity Jane” with the Countess 
Barcynska. 


At this writing Mr. Granville is still in England with 
the Samuelson Film Company, producing at Worton 
Hall his birthplace. 
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JOHN F. SEITZ 








JOHN F. SEITZ, A. S. C., is the student type of cinema- 
tographer and he is as quiet and self effacing as a 
cuckoo clock when it isn’t cuckooing. If you want to 
know anything about Seitz you have to ask Roy Klaffki, 
John Arnold, Al Siegler or some of the other members 
of the Metro staff, for John is too busy doping out the 
next scene to talk about Seitz. For that matter all the 
A. S. C. cameramen are reticent, modest and not given to 
vain boastings. This is because they are masters of 
their profession and do not need self glorification to 
obscure inefficiency. But John F. Seitz is in a class 
by himself. Compared to John F. the oyster is an 
orator and the starfish a noisy roisterer, but he did loosen 
up enough to acknowledge that it was really he who pho- 
tographed “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 


This wonderful picture was a masterpiece of cinema- 
tography and it earned for Mr. Seitz a wide reputation. 
His work so impressed Director Rex Ingram that he 
asked that Mr. Seitz be assigned as chief cinematographer 
in the producing of “The Prisoner of Zenda” which is 
now nearing completion at Metro. If advance notices are 
to be relied upon this production is to add greatly, not 
only to the laurels of Mr. Seitz, but to those of Director 
Ingram who, the wise men say, has produced the master ' 
work of his career in “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


A full list of Mr. Seitz’s productions is not at hand 
but “Hearts Are Trumps,” another Metro picture, “The 
Sagebrusher,” a B. B. Hampton production, and others 
establish that the subject of this little sketch has a habit 
of turning out pictures of photographic quality. 
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HANS F. KOENEKAMP 


WALTER LUNDIN 








H. F. KOENEKAMP, A. S. C., has a biographical 

sketch ten feet I-ng but when a man photographs 
comedies and especi: = comedies with such a strenuous 
star as Larry Semon he has no time to be bothered with 
sucn frivolous and non-essential things. * 

If you are a Larry Semon fan, and a lot of very good 
people are, you no doubt have long ago arrived at the 
conclusion that Mr. Semon is carrying around some cam- 
eraman in his entourage and if you'll look further into 
the matter you may also find that this cameraman has 
quite a bit to do with Mr. Semon’s popularity. 

In these days the very life of a motion picture 
comedy may well depend upon the ability of the artist 
at the camera to get freak effects, stunt stuff and make 
the camera do tricks. 

Normally the camera doesn’t lie, but a clever camera- 
man can make it lie and thereby get a lot of laughs for 


a comedian that otherwise he might not get. The next 
time you see a comedy take note of this. 

Mr. Semon is a world headliner at the laughsmith 
game, but if you’ll ask him how much the camera helps 
him you'll be surprised. 

Since affiliating with Vitagraph and Semon Mr. Koene- 
kamp has photographed Mr. Semon in such famous com- 
edies as “The Hick,” “The Baker,” “The Rent Collector,” 
“The Sportsman,” “The Stage Hand,” “The Suitor,” 
“The Grocery Clerk,” “School Days,” “The Sawmill,” 
“The Fall Guy,” “Mickey 50-50” and others. 


WALTER LUNDIN, A. S. C., will tell you that while it 
means a steady job to hitch your camera to such a 
star as Harold Lloyd, it also means a life of strenuousity 


and hardship. 


To train with a comedian like the festive and dare- 
devil Harold one must be a soldier, sailor, submarine 
diver, chimney sweep, steeplejack, structural iron worker, 
speed demon, mountaineer, dynamite mixer, stoker, bal- 
loonist, bridge builder, aviator, dog catcher and every- 
thing else that’s dangerous. 

On a platform rigged to the pilot of a locomoitve 
running eighty miles an hour or tied to a swinging beam 
one hundred feet in the air, or lashed to the top plane 
of an airship is no place for a man with a weak heart 
and it is, therefore, sure that Mr. Lundin would easily 
pass an examination for life insurance if comedy cam- 
ermen were considered good risks. 


Mr. Lundin’s work with Lloyd speaks for itself. His 
photography is one of the delights of this young come- 
dian’s pictures and it has materially helped him to be- 
come the great drawing card that he is. Since joining 
the forces of the Hal Roach Studios Mr. Lundin has 
photographed Lloyd in “Number Please,’ “Now or 
Never,” “Among Those Present,” “High and Dizzy,” 
“Captain Kid’s Kids,” “Never Weaken,” “The Sailor 
Made Man” and others. 
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HENRY CRONJAGER 


H. LYMAN BROENING 











HENRY CRONJAGER, American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers, is the veteran of the Society. 

He turned to photography as early as 1893 and that 
was in the days “When You and I Were Young, Maggie.” 
But Henry started when a mere boy so that doesn’t mean 
that he is any older than we are and goodness knows 
that isn’t old. 

But let Henry tell it. Here is the memoranda from 
his own diary and you will note that Mr. Cronjager be- 
lieves in being short and to the point. Passing over the 
place and date of his birth, early experiences, etc., he 
jumps right into the midst of things counting as naught 
al Ithat part of his life before the camera came into it. 
Here then, in the order named, are the highlights of Mr. 
Cronjager’s career to date: 

Began photographic career 1893, appreticeship lead- 
ing New York portrait studios. Photographer. Art De- 
partment, New York Edison Co. Demostrating photo 
chemicals, United States, America. Europe’s largest 
chemical house. Entered the motion picture industry 
through the courtesy of Frank L. Dyer, President of 
Thomas A. Edison Co. Was first camera man engaged 
for the New Edison Studio, Bronx, laboratory scientific 
work and special features touring United States, Canada 
and Cuba . Engaged with D. W. Griffith as first camera 
man at the opening of the new Biograph Studio with 
Billy Bitzer. Klaw & Erlanger big features, such as 
“Lord Chumley,” “Road to Yesterday,” “Three Muske- 
teers.’ With British-American Film Co. of Montreal, 
Canada, photographing $100,000 spectacular Indian fea- 
ture. With American Film Co., Chicago, big features. 
With Reliance Company, big feature. Shubert-Ham- 
merstein “The Correspondent,” Ralph Ince. American 
Museum Natural History, scientific work; qualified and 
elected official photographer of the Crocer Land Expe- 
dition. Ed Warren production “Warfare of the Flesh.” 
Metro Film Company, Christie Cabanne. Interna- 


tional Film Co., William Randolph Hearst features. 
William Fox Company, big special features “The Callioux 
Case,” “Life of General Pershing.” Mary Pickford Com- 
pany, “Daddy Long Legs.” Famous Players-Lasky, 


Marguerite Clark. Marshall Neilan productions: “The 
Unpardonable Sin,” “The River’s End.” Mary Pickford 
Company, “The Lovelight.” Frances Marion, “Just 
Around the Corner,” “Tol’able David.” 


H. LYMAN BROENING, A. S. C., in his twelve years 

of cinematoging has shot so many celebrities that 
a review of his pictures carries one through an art gallery 
o ffilm history and awakens interesting memories of the 
past. Do you remember these: “Caprice,” “In the Bish- 
op’s Carriage” with Mary Pickford; “A Lady of Qual- 
ity” with Cecelia Loftus, “Chelsea 7750” with Henry E. 
Dixie; “Leah Kleshna” with Charlotta Wilson; “The 
Lost Paradise” with H. B. Warner; “Martha of the Low- 
lands” with Henrietta Crossman; “The County Chair- 
man” with Maclyn Arbuckle; “The Uonspiracy” with 
John Emerson; “The Dancing Girl” with Florence Reed; 
“David Harum” with William H. Crane; “The Rainbow 
Princess” with Ann Pennington; “The Lost Bridegroom” 
with John Barrymore; “The Mysterious Miss Terry” with 
Billie Burke; “The Lie” with Elsie Ferguson; “The Death 
Dance,” “The Better Half” with Alice Brady; “The For- 
bidden City” with Norma Talmadge; “Wildflower,” “The 
Pretty Sister of Jose,” “Helene of the North,” “Silks and 
Satins,” “Miss George Washington,” “Snow White,” 
“Bab’s Burglar,” “Her Matinee dol,” “The Seven Swans,” 
“Rich Man Poor Man,” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” all with 
Marguerite Clark . All these pictures were Famous Play- 
ers productions, Mr. Broening having had full charge 
of the camera department of this company’s New York 
studio for six years. 


He personally photographed practically all of Mar- 
guerite Clark’s starring features and Mary Pickford’s 
first big pictures. After leaving Famous Players he shot 
“The Spirit of Lafayette” for James Vincent and then 
went to International for Marion Davies’ first two stellar 
vehicles. Allan Dwan then sent for H. Lyman to film 
“Soldiers of Fortune,” and remained to picturize “The 
Luck of the Irish,” “The Heart of a Fool” and “The Per- 


fect Crime.” 


Mr. Broening is an adept in laboratory practice and 
knows it from perforating to final inspection. Also he is 
a writer of ability and a member of the Board of Editors 
of THe AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 

Mr. Broening filmed for the Monopol Film Company 
the first five reelers made in California, “Carmen,” “The 
Dead Secret,” “Those Who Live in Glass Houses,” “The 
Sins of the Fathers,” etc. 
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CHESTER A. LYONS 


WM. J. BECKWAY 








(CHESTER A. LYONS, A. S. C., is just beginning his 

ninth year as a cinematographer, and during those 
years has been a busy boy. He has practically never 
been idle since he first began to crank second camera on 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” for the World Company, one of 
the first seven reelers ever made. Following this he went 
to Bermuda and filmed three four-reel pictures for the 
Victory Company, an unusual thing in those days when 
picture companies did little traveling. 


He went to Eclair for twelve comedies and while there 
had some laboratory experience, but he returned to the 
camera when Horsley engaged him for a series of thirty 
animal pictures in two and five reels. 


A brief engagement at National followed this, and 
then Mr. Lyons went to Ince for a long, long sojourn. 


Here, after photographing Louise Glaum in two fea- 
tures and William Desmond in six, including “The Serv- 
ant in the House,” he was assigned to Charles Ray and 
remained with him until after the completion of “Red 
Hot Dollars.” His first picture with Ray was “The Son 
of His Father” and he photographed this young star in 
twenty-four pictures before Ray and Ince came to the 
parting of the ways. You will recall some of these as 
“String Bean,” “The Busher,” “The Egg Crate Wallop,” 
“Alarm Clock Andy,” “Paris Green,” “Homer Comes 
Home,” “The Village Sleuth.” 


When Ray left Ince Chester Lyons packed up the old 
tripod and trotted along with his star to the Charles Ray 
studio where he photographed “Peaceful Valley,” “45 
Minutes from Broadway,” “Sudden Jim,” “Nineteen and 


Phyllis.” 


A proposition from International tempted him to New 
York where he is now photographing Alma Rubens and 
Marion Davies. 





WILLIAM J. BECKWAY, A. S. C., was born in Eng- 

land, but you would never know it from his accent 
which proves that William J. came to his Uncle Sam at 
a nearly age and is now a naturalized citizen of the 


United States. 


Mr. Beckway became interested in things cinemato- 
graphic when he was still in rompers, but he didn’t get 
into the game with a camera until about 1910 when he 
joined the staff of the Essanay Company at Chicago. 


After a brief season there the Balboa company at 
Long Beach, California, bid for his services and he went 
there as chief cinematographer, a position he held until 
the closing of the Balboa studio in the spring of 1918. 


During this time Mr. Beckway helped make famous 
such stars as Jackie Saunders, Ruth Roland, Baby Marie 
Osborne (Little Mary Sunshine), Lillian Lorraine, Marie 
Empress, Frank Mayo, Henry Walthall, Gloria Joy, 
Kathleen Clifford, Cullen Landis and many others. 


After the suspension of Balboa Mr. Beckway turned 
his attention to photographic mechanics and designed 
a small motion camera to be used by amateurs. This 
camera used a film just one-half the width of the pro- 
fessional camera such as the Pathe, Prevo, Mitchell and 
others and it was equipped with attachments to develop 
and project, the entire outfit with tripod weighing no 
more than the tripod of a large camera. A part of this 
work was done by Mr. Beckway’s partner at their shop 
in Chicago, but it has been laid aside temporarily await- 
ing the development of certain color and stereoscopic 
appliances. 


Mr. Beckway spent nearly all of 1921 in Old Mexico 
as chief cinematographer with a company operating at 
Chapala, returning to Long Beach in November, where 
he is again at work at the old Balboa studio. 
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WALTER L. GRIFFIN 


ARTHUR EDESON 








WALTER L. GRIFFIN, A. S. C.,has been nine years fol- 

lowing the cinematographic profession and eighteen 
months of that time were spent in the laboratory learning 
what to do with film after it is ground through the 
camera. 

He did his kindergarten work with Universal where 
he served for two years before going to the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco where 
he was in charge of laboratory and camera work for the 
Exposition Players’ Corporation, official cinematog- 
raphers of the exposition, 1905-06. 

This work gave him varied experience and when the 
exposition closed Mr. Griffin immediately undertook a 
four months’ engagement with the Denver Tourist Bu- 
reau making scenic and educational pictures in Colo- 
rado. 

After this he went to the National for two years, 
one year as head cameraman, and while there photo- 
graphed such well known productions as “The Invisible 
Government,” “Inside the Lines,” and “The Man of 
Bronze,” featuring Lewis S. Stone, both David M. Hart- 
ford productions; “The Girl of My Dreams,” starring 
Billie Rhodes; “The Long Lane’s Turning,” “The Boom- 
erang,” “The Long Arm of Mannister,” “Parted- Cur- 
tains,” “The Confession,” all starring Henry Walthall; 
“Hearts and Masks” and “Nomads of the North,” the 


‘latter an all star James Oliver Curwood production. 


While at National Mr. Griffin also filmed twenty-five 
William Parsons comedies and was with this popular 
comedian and producer when he passed away. At pres- 
ent Mr. Griffin is on vacation. 





ARTHUR EDESON, A. S. C., who is called by the mem- 

bers the Beau Brummell of the Society, had nine 
years’ experience in portrait studios in New York before 
he turned to cinematography as a profession. He had 
two years of chemistry and two in the laboratory before 
he was given a chance with the camera by the old Eclair 
Film Company of New York, thirteen years ago, so you 
see Mr. Edeson has a first-class equipment for his pro- 
fession and he has used it to advantage in keeping at the 
front. Mr. Edeson’s most talked of picture is Fairbanks’ 
“The Three Musketeers,” but he had achieved great suc- 
cess with Clara Kimball Young before joining the acro- 
batic Douglas. Miss Young never looked better than 
when before Edeson’s camera and that probably accounts 
for his recall to the Young company after finishing “The 
Three Musketeers.” 


Some of Mr. Edeson’s best known pictures with Miss 
Young are “Cheating Cheaters,” “Eyes of Youth,” “The 
Forbidden Woman,” “For the Soul of Rafael,” “Mid 
Channel,” “Hush.” 


Madge Kennedy also owes much to Mr. Edeson’s 
artistry. He made her look charming in “Baby Mine” 
and “Nearly Married.” 


Mr. Edeson’s slogan is: “Be silent, watchful and turn 
the crank” and this is a good rule of conduct not only 
for cameramen but for any profession or business. It 
is his way of saying: “Shut up—and saw wood.” 


Mr. Edeson has just finished a production with Clara 
Kimball Young and is on vacation in the East awaiting 
orders for the next. 
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MARCEL LE PICARD 





STEPHEN S. NORTON 








qT WAS in 1904, eighteen years ago, that Marcel Le 

Picard shouldered his Pathe and started out to shoot 
the festive scenic for Pathe Freres. He wandered through 
Europe and a large part of Africa shooting everything 
that came his way until the end of 1908 when, weary of 
chasing the elusive scenic, he went to New York and 
organized a photo-engraving company of which he was 
the active head for three years. But the camera called 
and Marcel left the laboratory and joined the Majestic 
Mutual Motion Picture Company which afterward be- 
came known as the Reliance. 

It takes one back to old times to read the names of 
some of the fledglings Mr. Le Picard found in his casts 
in those days, and strange to say, all of them have stuck 
—Blanche Sweet, Mary Alden, Mae Marsh, Lillian and 
Dorothy Gish, Raoul Walsh, Francelia Billington, Jack 
Livingston, Robert Harron, Wallace Reid, George Seig- 
man, Earle Fox, Miriam Cooper, Courtenay Foote, Don- 
ald Crisp. 

In 1915 Mr. Le Picard went to South America to 
film publicity for the Argentine government and the 
next year he joined Universal where he photographed 
features starring Violet Mersereau, Effie Shannon, Louise 
Huff and others. He left there to film “The Daughter of 
the Gods” for Fox, at Jamaica, British West Indies, and 
then in 717-18 joined with Ivan in which connection he 
filmed seventeen features with such well known players 
as Anna Nilsson, Barbara Castleton, Rita Jolivet, Milton 
Sills, Vincent Serrano, Zena Keefe, Grace Valentine and 
others. 

From the latter part of 1918 to and including 1921 
Mr. Le Picard’s professional home was with Goldwyn 
both at Fort Lee and Culver City. In this service he 
photographed all of Madge Kennedy’s starring vehicles 
at Fort Lee and all of Will Rogers’ at Culver City. 

When Rogers finished his contract with Goldwyn he 
engaged Mr. Le Picard to photograph three productions 
financed by himself only one of which, “The Roping 
Fool” has been released. 

Mr. Le Picard is now co-directing with George Ro- 
land for the Penn Picture Co., a newly organized con- 
cern with studios at Philadelphia. 





GTEPHEN S. NORTON, A. S. €., now photographing 

Mary Anderson at the J. D. Hampton Studios, began 
his useful career as a cinematographer in New York City 
in charge of photography for H. C. Matthews, one of the 
old-time directors. In this connection he produced sixty 
pictures before joining Robert Z. Leonard, who was just 
then entering upon his successful career. Under Leon- 
ard’s direction Mr. Norton photographed forty-five 
straight productions featuring such budding talent as 
Edna Maison, Hazel Buckham, Ella Hall, Allen Forrest 
and at times Mr. Leonard himself. 

Following this engagement Mr.. Norton decided to 
become a free lance and has since been at liberty very 
seldom. He photographed Carter De Haven in his first 
picture “The Wrong Door” and then went to Lois 
Weber to photograph Tyrone Power in “Where Are My 
Children?” “John Needham’s Double,” “The Eye of 
God;” also “There is No Place Like Home” and “Shoes.” 


After leaving Lois Weber he filmed “The Seekers” 
with Flora Parker; “The Primitive,” “Memories” and 
“Little Dream Child” for Allan Holubar and then in 


succession the six child pictures directed by Mrs. Lule 
Warrenton; and pictures for E. Mason Hopper, Phillips 
Smalley, Douglas Girard and fourteen for Ruth Ann 
Baldwin; all these with such stars as Zoe Rae and Irene 
Hunt, Francelia Billington, Roy Stewart, Cleo Madison, 
Claire McDowell, Mignon Anderson, Ruth Clifford. 

Mr. Norton was called to photograph the late Olive 
Thomas in “An Heiress for a Day,” “The Follies Girl” 
and “Love’s Prisoner.” Then followed four pictures 
with J. W. McLaughlin featuring Pauline Starke, William 
Desmond, Josie Sedgwick, Mary Anderson, Jack Conley 
and others. 

He photographed Alma Rubens in “Restless Souls,” 
her first starring vehicle, and then made “A Peddler of 
Lies,” with Frank Mayo and Ora Carew and “The Bar- 
rier of Breed” an all star production. 

When Mary Anderson recently began production at 
the J. D. Hampton Studios Mr. Norton was called in as 
chief cinematographer and has just finished her last 
two releases, “Just Married’ ’and “Blue Beard Junior.” 
Mr. Norton has also photographed Charles Ray and 
Helen Holmes. 
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C. E. SCHOENBAUM 








“hee EDGAR SCHOENBAUM is one of the youngest 
members of the A. S. C. but he has a fine record to 
point to if he wasn’t too modest to do it. It was about 
seven years ago that 
C. E. started to 
learn the game a3 
an assistant—a good 
place to start if a 
boy has the discre- 
tion to keep his 
mouth shut, his ears 
and eyes open and 
his mind alert. If 
with these things be 
combined a spirit of 
loyalty, _ sincerity, 
respect for one’s 
teachers and a de- 
sire to help and to 
please, the novice is 
certain to become 
the master in time. 
This was young 
Schoenbaum. He graduated to second camera within a 
few months and in a little over a year was cranking at 
the premier set up. He had had two years in the lab. at 
negative developing and printing and so was well 
grounded in fundamentals when the big job came. Mr. 
Schoenbaum has been with Lasky almost ever since he 
started. He photographed Ethel Clayton in “The Girl 
Who Came Back,” “Vicky Van” and “Woman’s Weap- 
ons;” did a feature with Shirley Mason; “Fires of Faith,” 
an all star; and then went to Hampton to photograph 
Jack Kerrigan in “The Best Man.” Returning to Lasky, 
where he has been ever since, he photographed Bryant 
Washburn in ten straight features followed by the all 
star production “Held by the Enemy.” This was followed 
by “Miss Hobbes,” featuring Wanda Hawley, another with 
Washburn and then he was assigned to Wallace Reid 
for “The Charm School.” He returned to Miss Clayton 
for “Sham” and since has been with Reid photographing 
“The Love Special,” “Always Audacious,” and other 
Reid successes. His latest works are “Too Much Speed,” 
“The Champion” and “Across the Continent,” the two 
latter under direction of Phil E. Rosen. 





ROBERT S. DORAN 
WILLIAM FILDEW 
ROSS G. FISHER 
GEORGE W. HILL 
SAM LANDERS 
KENNETH G. MacLEAN 
ROY F. OVERBAUGH 
HOMER A. SCOTT 


R. W. WALTERS 








Like the “Ninety and nine that safely lay in the shel- 
ter of the fold,” all the other members of the A. S. C., 
save these nine alone, are represented by brief biographi- 
cal sketches in this number of THE AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER, but like the one lost sheep “in the hills away, 
far from the gates of gold,” these nine left no available 
data in the archives of the Society from which the scribe 
could glean sufficient material for a sketch. However, 
it is enough to say that every name here is familiar to 
the fans of the whole wide world who go to see Ameri- 
can pictures, and each man is not only an honor to his 
profession and a valued member of the American So- 
ciety of Cinematographers, but is an artist in his line and 
has to his credit many notable cinematic productions. 


The biographies of these cinematographers will ap- 
pear in subsequent numbers of THE AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER. 
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Society of Cinematographers 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


John Arnold Frank B. Good John F. Seitz 

R. J. Bergquist Fred W. Jackman James C. Van Trees 
H. Lyman Broening Roy H. Klaffki Philip H. Whitman 
William C. Foster Philip E. Rosen L. Guy Wilky 

T. G. Gaudio Homer A. Scott Alvin Wyckoff 


Abel, David—Constance Talmadge, United Studios. Leezer, John-—Gen. Manager World Classics Film Corp. 

Arnold, John— Lockwood, J. R.—Mack Sennett, Sennett Studio 

August, Joseph— Lundin, Walter—With Harold Lloyd, Roach Studio. 

Baker, Friend F.—With Universal Studio. Lyons, Chester A.—International Studio, New York. 

Barnes, George S.— Douglas McLean—Ince Studio Lyons, Reginald E.-- 

Beckway, Wm. J.—Balboa Studio. Mackenzie, Jack—With Chester Bennett, United Studios. 

Benoit, Georges—Tully, Richard Walton—James Young, United Studios. MacLean, Kenneth G.—With Chester Comedies, Chester Studic. 
Broening, H. Lyman— McClung, Hugh C.-— 

Brodin, Norbert F.—With Goldwyn Studio. Meehan, George—-With Hall-Room Boys Comedies, Wilnat Films, Inc. 
Bergquist, Rudolph J.— McGann, William M.—Allen Holubar Prods., United Studios. 
Brown, Karl—With James Cruze, Lasky Studio. Miller, Virgil E.—With Universal Studio. 

Cann, Bert—Lloyd Ingram, Universal. Milner, Victor— 

Clawson, L. Dal—With Anita Stewart, Mayer Studio. Morgan, Ira H.—With Robert Vignola, International Studio, N. Y. 
Cowling, Herford T.—With Paramount-Burton Holmes, Chicago. Newhard, Robert S.— 

Cronjager, Henry—With Henry King, Biograph Studio, New York. Norton, Stephen S.— 

Davey, Allen M.—With Mary Miles Minter, Realart Studio. Overbaugh, Roy F.—With Lasky in London. 

Dean, Faxon M.—With Lasky Studio. Palmer, Ernest S.—With John Stahl, Mayer Studio. 

Depew, Ernest S.—With Al St. John, Fox Studio. Perry, Paul P.—With Penryn Stanlaws, Lasky Studio. 

Doran, Robert S.—-With Charles Parrott, Roach Studio. Peterson, Gus C.—Director Federal Photoplay—J. D. Hampton Prods— 
Dubray, Joseph A.—With Sessue Hayakawa, Robertson-Cole Studio. United Studios. * 
Edeson, Arthur—With Clara Kimball Young, Garson Studio. Le Picard, Marcel— 

Evans, Perry—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. Polito, Sol— 

Fildew, William— Reynolds, Ben F.— 

Fisher, Ross G.—With Emory Johnson, United Studios. Rizard, Georges—With Charles Ray, Ray Studio. 

Foster, Wm. C.—Protean Arts Picture. Rose, Jackson J.—With Edward Kull, Universal. 

Fowler, Harry M.—Eddie Polo, Florida. Rosen, Philip E.—Directing Wallace Reid, Lasky Studio. 

Gaudio, Tony G.—With Joseph Schenck Prods—Norma Talmadge, United Rosher, Charles—With Italian Company, Rome, Italy. 

Studios. Schoenbaum, Chas. E.—With Philip E. Rosen, Lasky Studio. 
Gerstad, Harry W.— Scholtz, Abraham—In charge of Laboratory, Chester Bennett Prods. 
Good, Frank B.—With Monroe Salisbury, San Francisco. Schneiderman, George—With Fox Studio. 

Granville, Fred Leroy— Scott, Homer A.—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 
Gray, King D.—With Roy Clements, Berwilla Studio. Seitz, John F.—With Rex Ingram, Metro Studio. 

Griffin, Walter L.—With Louis Chaudet, Warner Studio. Siegler, Al— 

Guissart, Rene—In charge of Photography, Harley Knoles Prods., London. Smith, W. Steve, Jr.—With Bert Ensinger, Vitagraph Studio. 
Heimerl, Alois G.— Stamar, Charles—With J. Parker Read, Thos. Ince Studio. 

Hill, George W.— Thorpe, Harry— 

Jackman, Fred W.—Supervising Cinematographer, Mack Sennett Studio. Totheroh, Rollie H.—With Charlie Chaplin, Chaplin Studio. 
Klaffki, Roy H.—Director of Photography, Metro Studio. Van Trees, James C.—With Wm. Desmond Taylor, Lasky Studio. 
Kline, Ben H.— Walters, R. W.—Mack Sennett. 

Koenckamp, Hans F.—With Larry Semon, Vitagraph Studio. Warrenton, Gilbert—With Lasky Studio. 

Kall, Edward—Directing at Universal Studio. Whitman, Philip H.—With Universal Studio, Experimental Department. 
Kurrle, Robert B.—With Edwin Carewe. Wilky, L. Guy—With William De Mille, Lasky Studio. 

Landers, Sam— Wyckoff, Alvin—Director of Photography at Lasky Studio. 


Paley, William ‘‘Daddy”—Honorary Member 


PROGRESS ART 


Dexter, G. R.—Attorney 


LOYALTY 
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The “MITCHELL” Motion Picture Camera 


Showing Iris and 4-way mattes as built-in features of the Mitchell 





Manufactured under Letters Patent and Patents Pending, by 
MITCHELL CAMERA COMPANY 


6025 Santa Monica Boulevard Los Angeles, California 


Orders accepted direct until agencies are established 
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